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I 


When I made my. official Homicide Report, I said it 
happened at nine-thirty on the morning of the first Wednes- 
day inJune. Most office workers had reached their buildings, 
crowded in and out of their elevators, found their desks, 
removed their coats, and sent out for coffee by that time. I 
was off duty, minding my own business, walking across the 
Avenue of the Americas at Forty-fifth Street on my way to 
Charlie Rothstein’s when I heard a gun go off. “Wham!” it 
roared, not more than twenty feet from me, and then, in 
quick succession, “wham—wham!” 

Then there was a long zin-n-ng as one of the three bullets 
ricocheted and went screaming away. 

Cars were parked bumper-to-bumper between me and 
the sidewalk. A man on the other side of one of them 
grabbed at his chest, didn’t quite make it, crumbled over, 
and fell on his face. Two pedestrians ducked, a woman 
yelled, and a taxi driver behind me slammed on his 
brakes. 

As I stepped quickly toward the rear of one car, where 
there was room to get through the line of parked auto- 
mobiles, I saw who was doing the shooting. He was a big 
ox, with shoulders as wide as a barn, a big mop of black 
hair, no hat, and wearing a summer-weight light-blue suit. 
His left hand dangled in the pocket of the coat. His right 
hand held a .38-calibre revolver—a police model—and it 
was still smoking. 

He was standing easily in the space I was heading for, 
his feet firmly planted, and apparently little concerned 
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over the fact that he had just shot—and probably killed—a 
man, He didn’t even turn around when I grabbed the pistol 
out of his hand and shoved my own gun into his side. 

“Up against the car, Buster,” I ordered, “and both hands 
out where I can see ’em!” I prodded him with the pistol 
barrel, and as he moved I[ took a better look at his face. It 
was almost handsome. I guessed he was about thirty-five. 
His eyes were as black as his hair, his mouth was full, but 
hard, and he needed a shave. There wasn’t any expression 
or show of emotion that I could see. He just looked tough. 

“Cop?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” I said. “Johnny Malone. Detective third. Homi- 
cide West. Get that damned hand out of your pocket— 
quick!” 

He got it out, but he didn’t hurry. Then his big fist 
opened and [ saw he had a detective’s shield in it. “Let’s 
go,” he suggested. “[?’m Lieutenant Henderson, Twenty- 
first Squad. Give me my gun, Malone, and come with me.” 

“Who’s that?” I wanted to know, as I handed him his 
revolver and nodded toward the body on the sidewalk. 
“What the hell happened?” 

“Tony Rogers,” he answered. “I’ve been looking for him 
all night. Shot up one of my boys yesterday afternoon. 
Started to draw on me right now, but I got him first.” 

I leaned over the body, felt one wrist, raised one of the 
closed eye lids, and then straightened up. “You got him for 
keeps, Lieutenant,” I said. “What do we do next?” 

The whole thing hadn’t taken more than thirty seconds, 
from the time [ heard the three shots, saw Tony Rogers go 
down, grabbed Lieutenant Henderson, let him go, and 
reached the dead man’s side. Yet there must have been a 
hundred or more people who had come from somewhere 
and gathered around in that time. Already traffic was begin- 
ning to pile up at the corners, and upstairs windows were 
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jammed with curious heads. Voices cackled like static— 
yak-yak-yak. 

“Keep the mob off, Malone,” Henderson told me. “The 
cop on the beat will be here in a minute. Put him to work. 
ll make a call. Wait until [ get back!” 

“Will do,” I said, and as I watched him out of the corner 
of my eye he slipped his revolver into a hip holster and 
entered the nearest building. Then I was busy, and when 
the nearest cop managed to bull his way to me he was busy 
too. 

“Aw right,” he shouted. “Get back, get back!”’ His blue 
uniform gave him more authority than I could muster, and 
the spectators gave us a little space. “You too, bud,” he 
said to me, but when I flashed my badge at him he seemed 


relieved to have some assistance. “You shoot this guy?” he 


asked. 

“No. Lieutenant Henderson shot him. Says it’s Tony 
Rogers, who shot some cop last night. The Lieutenant went 
inside to phone. Said we should take charge until he got 
back. My name’s Malone—Homicide West.” 

“Gerrity,” he acknowledged. “Bill Gerrity. Is this guy 
dead?” 

“He acts dead,” I said, “No pulse, and when I stuck my 
finger in his eye he didn’t blink.” I got down on my knees 
beside Tony Rogers and looked him over carefully. There 
were two holes in the left side of his coat, about breast- 
high, behind his armpit. There was a lot of blood on the 
right side of the coat, and if Henderson’s bullets hadn’t 
caught Rogers in the heart then [’ve never seen a dead 
man—and I have, 

He was stone-cold dead on the sidewalk, mama, and if 
he had shot a cop it was certainly the last one he would 
ever shoot. [ ran my hands over his body, making a quick 
frisk for a gun—Henderson had said Rogers started to 
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draw on him—but there wasn’t any. I reached inside the 
coat and pulled a wallet out of the pocket. 

There was a thin stack of bills in it, ones and fives—not 
more than twenty or thirty dollars all told. And in a 
separate compartment, covered with a transparent plastic 
window, there was a New York driver’s license. 

“Edward F. Jenson,” it said. “42 Everett St., New York, 
N.Y.” 

There was something familiar about the name “Edward 
F. Jenson,” but it didn’t register right then. “I don’t imagine 
it means much,” I said to Gerrity, “but Toney Rogers is 
carrying a driver’s license that belongs to Edward Jenson.” 

“Probably stole it,” Gerrity assumed. “Or else had it 
issued under a fake name. The Lieutenant knows who he 
shot, don’t he?” 

Before I could answer that one we heard a police siren 
coming around the corner, pushing its way through the 
thickening traffic, and then a patrol car pulled up where I 
had been standing when Henderson started shooting: A big, 
burly cop got out and pushed his way to us. 

“What’s wrong with this one?” he asked Gerrity. “Sun- 
stroke?” 

“Leadstroke,” Gerrity answered. “The detective here says 
Lieutenant Henderson did it. Me, I don’t know.” 

“You see it happen?” the patrol-car cop asked me. 

“Yeah,” I said. “He was walking along and Lieutenant 
Henderson was standing right there,” I pointed to the space 
between the two cars, “and shot him. The Lieutenant says 
it’s Tony Rogers, and that he shot a cop last night.” 

“Had it coming to him then, the bum. You got a call in 
yet?” 

“I guess so. The Lieutenant went to report it and told 
me to stay here, You ought to be getting it over the radio 
by now.” 


“Well, we ain’t heard it.” He walked back to the patrol 
car, talked to the driver, and then returned. ““Nothing’s 
come through for us, but my partner’s putting in a call of 
his own. I gave it to him just like you told me. Anything 
special you want us to do?” 

“Help keep the people back while I find out what I can,” 
I said, and then I turned and faced the crowd. “Anybody 
here see this happen?” I shouted. 

No answer. 

“Come on, come on,” I urged. “What about the two guys 
who ducked? You were the closest, you must have seen it. 
Speak up, one of you.” 

A little character in the second row pushed through. “I 
saw it happen,” he squeaked. “It was a big man with a lot 
of black hair that done it, and he was standing right there 
behind that automobile and...” 

“Wait a minute,” [ said. “Wait while I take this down.” 
I flipped out my notebook. “What did you say your name 
was?” 

“Oh, no,” the little man protested. “I don’t want to get 
mixed up in no murder. Not my name, I don’t.” 

“This isn’t a murder.” I explained. “This man was shot 
by a policeman, acting in the line of duty. You won’t get 
mixed up in anything by telling me what you saw. You 
won't even have to go to court. But you will get in trouble 
if you start clamming up!” 

“Yi tell the policeman,” he said. “But I won’t tell you!” 

“Listen, mister, ’m a policeman. I’m a detective.” I> 
showed him my badge. “You ever hear of detectives?” He 
nodded. “All right, then. What’s your name?” 

“Harrison Montgomery.” It seemed an awful big name 
for such a runt. 

“Where do you live?” He told me. “Telephone?” He 
_ gave me the number. “Occupation?” The little man said 
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he was a picture-framer, and that he worked in a shop 
about half a block away. 

He had been hurrying to work, he went on, minding his 
own business, and all of a sudden the shooting started. He 
ducked against a building, but he saw Tony Rogers go 
down, and he was able to describe Lieutenant Henderson 
and say that Henderson had done it. 

“Then,” he went on, “you took the black-haired man’s 
gun away from him. He showed you something in his hand, 
and you gave him his gun back and you walked over here. 
Then the man said something to you and went into that 
building there.” 

“That’s fine, Mr. Montgomery,” I told him. “And did 
you see what happened to the other man who ducked 
almost beside you, at the same time?” 

“He kept on walking, as soon as he stood up. I don’t 
know where he went.” 

“What did he look like?” 

“He didn’t look like anything special. He was .. .” 

“Did you say you’re a detective?” The voice of the 
patrol-car cop interrupted Montgomery’s Sareroene and I 
turned around, annoyed. 

“Sure I did. Johnny Malone, Homicide West. Why?” 
The cop and the driver were both standing there, one on 
either side of me, and they looked ready for trouble. 
“Why?” I repeated. 

“You got your shield?” one of them asked. 

“Of course I have.” I showed it to them. “What’s it to 
you?” 

“Well, Malone,” the driver said, “it’s this way. Nobody 
knew there had been a killing here until I called up and 
told them about it. And that ain’t all. Nobody ever heard 
of a Lieutenant Henderson, at least not on this police force. 
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Maybe there’s one some place else, Malone, but there ain’t 
none in New York!” 

“Somebody must be crazy as hell,” I told him, “I saw a 
perfectly good lieutenant’s shield in his hand, he was 
carrying a cop’s gun, and—let’s go in there and find out 
what happened to him. Come on, one of you.” 

The patrol-car rider followed me into the building 
Henderson had entered less than five minutes before. There 
was a small lobby; tile-floored, containing a cigarette and 
candy stand, two elevators, and a telephone pay-station 
booth. The booth was right beside the cigarette counter. 
A side door opened on Forty-fifth Street. 

A sad-looking hunchback stood behind the counter. 
“What happened out there, copper?” he asked. “I heard 
a lot of shooting but if I left here to go out some of the 
crooks around this joint would rob me blind. Who got 
shot?” 

“Tl tell you later,” I said. “Right now you tell me what 
became of the big, black-haired guy who came in right 
after you heard the shots. Did he make a phone call? 
Where is he now?” 

“You mean the fellow in the blue suit?” 

“That’s the one!” 

“He left.” 

“Left? Didn’t he make any calls?” 

“Not so you could notice,” the hunchback said. “He 


_ walked in the front door and I asked him what happened, 


and he just went out the other door, without saying yes, 
good-bye, or go to hell.” 

The cop looked at me queerly, and brother, I knew 
something was wrong somewhere, and that Detective John 
Malone was in for trouble. If I had known how much, 


then, I would have gone out that side door myself and 


taken the first boat to Patagonia. 
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“Give me some nickels.” I tossed a quarter to the hunch- 
back, grabbed the change, and stepped into the booth. I 
darned near ripped the dial off the phone as IJ called my 
own office. “Give me Stratford, quick!” I barked at the 
operator. “This is Malone! . . . Hello, Inspector, this is 
Johnny, and something funny has happened up here at the 
corner of Forty-fifth. It looks bad all around. Did you get 
the report of a shooting up here? You did? Well, listen 
tO'this’: 622" 

I told him what had happened from the time I started 
across the street. I told him about the driver’s license that 
Tony Rogers was carrying in his wallet, described Lieut- 
enant Henderson, and gave him the dope the car driver 
had given me. 

“Johnny,” he wanted to know when I had finished, “tell 
me just one thing. You didn’t happen to get the number of 
Henderson’s shield, did you?” 

“Not all of it, Chief,” I admitted. “He was too fast for 
me. But I do remember that the Jast three numbers were 
two, one, and four, because that’s the street number of 
the place where I live.” 

_“That’s enough,” Stratford said. “That’s all I need right 
now. [’m afraid this is a mess, Johnny, and I hope the 
Commissioner doesn’t hang it on you. What’s the number 
of the phone you’re using?” 

1 looked at the dial and told him. 

“Okay. Stay there until I call you back.” 

“Well,” I remarked when I stepped out of the booth, 
“Inspector Stratford says there is some kind of a mess, and 
I’m in it up to my neck, We stay right here by this booth 
until he calls, unless you want to go outside.” 

The cop didn’t make a move. I took out my notebook 
again and got a statement from Mike Rizuki, the hunch- 
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back behind the counter, and then the phone rang and [ 
grabbed it. 


“Johnny? ... This is Stratford. ’m sending Lieutenant 
Potts up there to relieve you and take charge, and as soon 
as he lets you go get the hell back here. There will be a 
couple of guys from the District Attorney’s special outfit 
up there too, but you come back here and report to me no 
matter what they say, see? This is a worse mess than [ 
thought it was!” 

“What’s up, Chief?” I had to know—or go nuts. 


“Plenty, Johnny, plenty. In the first place, an Edward F. 
Jenson of 42 Everett Street was subpoenaed yesterday to 
appear before the Grand Jury as a witness tomorrow. 
Waterfront racket case.” 

“Oh-oh,” I muttered. 

“And that isn’t all. Don’t let this get out, but Lieutenant 
Arthur Meary, of the D.A.’s special squad, was killed last 
night. Meary was investigating dock rackets. Meary’s gun 
and shield are missing. The last three numbers on that 
shield are two one four.” He hung up. 

“This is Johnny Malone, your police reporter,” I said, as 
| stepped out of the booth. “Ah, yes, folks, there’s bad 
news tonight.” 

[t didn’t go over at all. I wasn’t cut out to be a clown. 
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Lieutenant Potts, from Homicide West, was talking 
to an Assistant District Attorney as I left the building and 
walked over to them. 


“Good morning, Lieutenant,” I said. 


He ignored my friendly, casual approach. “What the hell 
happened, Malone?” he wanted to know. “Did you see 
it? Who’s the dead guy? Who did it? Why did it take you 
so long to report it?” He wasn’t overly pleased with me. 

“V’ve just been talking to Inspector Stratford, sir. He 
says this dead man, Edward Jenson, was supposed to 
appear as a witness in the waterfront racket hearings 
tomorrow.” Mentioning Stratford’s name made me feel that 
I had at least one friend in the world. “The Inspector also 
says that the man who killed Jenson must be the same man 
who killed Lieutenant Meary last night. I didn’t know 
Meary had been killed until just now.” 

“Why did Stratford think that?” 

I told him about the shield numbers. 

“I suppose,” Potts went on, “you took the trouble to 
look at this Henderson before you gave him his gun and 
kissed him good-bye?” 

Don’t ever let anybody tell you I don’t have great self- 
control, especially when I’m speaking to police lieutenants. 

“Yes, sir,” | said. and then I described Henderson—blue 
suit, black hair, black eyes, big, tough. ¥ 

“What do you think?” Potts asked the Assistant D.A. 
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“You know what I think,” the Assistant answered. “The 
same as you. But I’m not saying anything until I know for 
sure. I wish we had some pictures, that’s all.” 

Evidently they knew something I didn’t. 

Potts gave me a bad half hour, picking up everything 
I could tell him, talking to the witnesses, and at the same 
time giving out the impression that I was no credit to the 
force—not that morning. Finally he told me to get down 
to Twentieth Street and report to Stratford. “And don’t 
waste any time,” he growled. 

That much I knew without being told. I took a bus down 
to Twentieth and walked over to the station house. All 
the boys in the corridors were pleasantly polite—just as 
though I was going to my own wake. 

“Hello Johnny, old boy?” .. . “Hyah, Johnny, what’s 
up?” ... Bad news certainly gets around fast. 

Inspector Stratford clamped his teeth on his cigar and 
looked at me for fully forty-five seconds without saying a 
word or showing any expression. Then he found the cigar 
was cold, scratched a big kitchen match across the scarred 
top of his desk and lit it, and looked at me a little while 
longer. 

“Sit down,” he said, “and tell me what happened. From 
the beginning, and don’t leave anything out.” 

I gave it to him, straight. Now and then he asked me a 
question, or to repeat something. A couple of times we 
were interrupted by the telephone, and I could tell from 
his end of the conversation that he was getting reports from 
Potts at Sixth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street. 

“Well, Johnny,” he began, when I finished, “I don’t know 
what I would have done if I had been in your shoes. Maybe 
the same thing, maybe something else. It’s awful easy to 
say you pulled a bonehead, but that isn’t the end of it. That 
doesn’t settle anything. But, goddammit,” and he pounded 
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his big fist on the desk, “there’s been a cop killed, and an 
important witness killed, and I’m mighty afraid some- 
body’s going to be the goat.” 

{ knew who. 

He picked up the phone and barked a number. 
“Commissioner?” he asked, and then — “This is Stratford, 
sir. I’ve got the whole story about the Jenson killing now 
... yes, One of my men was there . . John Malone... 
third grade . . . and listen, sir, it was probably the same 
hood who got Art Meary .. . That’s what I said . . . yes, 
sir, we'll be down,” 

“The Commissioner wants to see us,” Stratford said. 
“Right now.” We walked out of the office together. 

During the next hour I told my story again, for the 
Commissioner and the District Attorney and half a dozen 
of their bright young men down at Centre Street. They 
gave me the works, and when I had finished I was drained 
dry—and soaking wet, if you understand what I mean. 

Somebody rapped on the office door, and the Com- 
missioner told him to come in. 

“Every police reporter in town is downstairs, sir.” the 
newcomer said. “They know that Jenson was killed. They 
also know that Lieutenant Meary was killed sometime last 
night. You want I should tell them anything?” 

“Tell them to go to hell,” the Commissioner growled. 

“{ did, sir, and they told me what I could do.” 

“Then say Pll give them a story in half an hour.” 

The door closed again and the Commissioner turned to 
me. “You'd know this black-haired guy if you saw him 
again?” 

“Yes.” 

““He’d know you, I suppose?” 

“Probably.” 

“Do you know who he is?” 
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“No, sir, I never saw him before. Never saw his picture, 
either.” 

“That’s the only thing that’s going to save you from a 
long suspension, Malone,” the Commissioner announced. 
“Unless the District Attorney objects.” He looked at the 
big man in the chair in the corner, got no sign one way 
or another, and went on. “Because we don’t have any 
pictures, and don’t even know that there are any. Now go 
into the next room and take a blow while we talk this 
thing over.” 

The first cigarette in more than four hours tasted good, 
and I leaned back in a leather-upholstered chair and 
relaxed, I still didn’t know what the score was, but I had 
an idea who was playing. It was the police versus the big 
guy with the black hair, and he had just scored two great 
big points—Meary and Jenson. There was something about 
waterfront rackets, too, but that wasn’t in my line and all 
I knew was what I read in the papers. A Grand Jury was 
holding hearings on that particular item. They weren’t 
getting very far, or so I heard. 

But I could identify black-hair, and he could do the 
same for me. I was just beginning to get the idea that a 
substitute might be put into the game when one of the 
D.A.’s boys opened the door. 

“You're on again, Malone,” he said. 

They all looked at me as I walked in, and I wouldn’t 
have been surprised if they had turned their thumbs down 
and a lion had stepped out. 

“Malone,” the Commissioner began, “I’m telling the 
papers that you’re drawing a sixty-day suspension.” 

He let that sink in. I gulped. There went all my hopes 
of promotion for a long, long time. There went my career, 
and Mary Kiernan, maybe, and—oh, hell—there went 
everything. 
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“But don’t let it worry you,’ he said. “What I’m telling 
the papers and what I actually do are sometimes two 
different things. Instead of suspending you I’m going to 
give you a chance to get killed.” 

“Thank you, sir.” I said, and smiled. I knew exactly 
what he had in mind. 

“Your job is going to be to get the son-of-a-bitch who- 
killed Art Meary last night, and Edward Jenson this 
morning. You’re the only man on the force who knows 
what he looks like. I want you to get him in a hurry. You 
can bring him in with bracelets on his wrist. or you can 
bring him in in a sack. The District Attorney’s office will 
give you the dope, and Stratford is lending you to them 
for this job. Call anyone you want for any help your need. 
Understand?” 

a TT 

“Okay. Get going. And don’t forget that that black- 
haired bastard knows what you look like, too” 

Inspector Stratford stayed behind to talk with the 
Commissioner, and the rest of us filed out and finally 
wound up in one of the D.A.’s air-conditioned, sound- 
proofed special hearing rooms. They started giving me 
the word. 

“You're up against a big thing. Malone,” they began. 
“You’re going to buck a big hunk of a big outfit,” and 
I knew what that meant. It was the Syndicate. “You won't 
get all the way up to the top, we don’t expect that, but 
you're going to have a chance to go pretty far, if you 
don’t get killed.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“All right. If you know anything, you know how the 
waterfront is split up as far as the rackets are concerned. 
One gang has the Hudson River waterfront from Forty- 
second Street north. Another takes over between Forty- 
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second and Fourteenth. A third works only from Four- 
teenth south.” 

“And I suppose they’re always trying to muscle in on 
each other?” 

“Oh, no, they don’t. Not on your life, Malone. They 
all check in to the Syndicate, and the big boss doesn’t 
want them fighting each other. It might cut down on the 
profits. But forget that, and just remember that there is a 
section that reaches from Fourteenth down to the end of 
Manhattan on the West Side.” 

Vk get at.” 

“Now then,” the D.A. said, “some time ago we got the 
boss of that section on a murder rap. A friend of his took 
over. The new boss didn’t have as much on the ball as 
the old one. The people who were getting shaken down— 
the truckers, the steamship lines, the Jongshoremen, every- 
body who tries to do an honest business along the water- 
front—began to feel their oats. Profits to the Syndicate 
began to fall off. Victims began to talk to us—something 
they were afraid to do before. We got enough so we could 
convene a Grand Jury and start presenting evidence.” 

“But now someone—this black-haired guy—has killed 
off one of your prize witnesses?” 

“That’s not the half of it. About a week ago everybody 
began to shut up tight. Every innocent person on the 
waterfront was scared to death, and wasn’t ashamed to 
show it. The crooks began to act cocky. Three unidentified 
men have been found floating down the river, dead. 
Nobody knows how many didn’t float, but we have our 
own ideas.” 

“Evidently the new boss toughened up.” 

“No. From what we hear there is a new ‘new boss.’ He 
came in here from somewhere, with the Syndicate behind 
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him, and took charge. And, dammit, we can’t get a line 
on him no matter how hard we try.” 

“Has anybody seen him?” I asked. 

“Yes. We know one man who can finger hum.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“You!” 

I felt better. ’'d guessed it all along, of course, but when 
the D.A. said, “You!” it was just like I was sticking a fork 
into a steak after waiting half an hour while someone said 
grace. And I was hungry, believe me. So hungry that little 
shivers were running up and down my back. 

“Do you know his name?” was my first question. 

“We know what they call him.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Blackie Clegg,” he said. “Blackie Clegg. We knew he 
was a tough and a killer, but we didn’t know how tough 
until today. Too bad Art Meary didn’t learn in some 
easier way.” He looked strangely at me. “And you're just 
about the luckiest cop I ever heard of, Malone. I don’t 
know why you aren’t stretched out in the morgue beside 
the late Edward F. Jenson.” 

“Neither do I,” I admitted. “But seeing that I’m not, 
does anyone want to make a little bet that Blackie Clegg 
gets there before I do?” 

“No,” said the District Attorney. “The city doesn’t pay 
me enough so I can afford to throw my money away. Even 
if it did, I’d rather bet on the horses, or buy sweepstake 
tickets. I’d be getting better odds.” 

“Suddenly,” I said soberly, “I begin to think there must 
be some better way of making a.living than looking for 
Blackie Clegg. But Il take my St. Christopher medal in 
one hand and my .38 in the other and go looking. You got 
any ideas?” 

“Yes. Put the medal in your pocket and take a gun in 
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each hand.” He wasn’t kidding. None of us were. It seemed 
that we were all a little scared, ourselves, of this guy Clegg. 
The office where we sat was many stories above the water- 
front, but Blackie Clegg was right there with us. We 
couldn’t see him, we couldn’t reach out and touch him, 
but we could damn well feel him. | 

I got up and walked over to the window and looked 
out. Most of Manhattan’s West Side was stretched before 
me, from the Battery up past the canyon of lower Broad- 
way, until I could just make out the big orange stacks of 
either the “Queen Mary” or the “Queen Elizabeth” 
through the midtown smoke and haze. 

“T guess I better go down there and get to work,” I said. 
“The Commissioner told me he was in a hurry. How do 
I check in here?” 

“Telephone,” the D.A. ordered. “Til give you a special 
number. You got any ideas?” 

“Starting now I’m a middle-sized hood from Seattle. My 
business here is nobody’s business. By name’s Tim Flynn. 
Vil have to get a Social Security card and some other 
papers. As soon as J can get a union card Ill start working 
as a longshoreman right down there.” I nodded toward 
the window. 

“We'll get you the papers in an hour. You going to 
carry a badge and your regular cannon?” - 

“No—you want me to get killed before I begin?” 

He didn’t answer that one. “We’ve got a lot of our men 
working as longshoremen, truck drivers, and such,” he 
said, “and here’s how to get in touch with them.” He 
started to outline the set-up, but the telephone rang and 
he reached for the receiver, spoke briefly and then 
replaced it. 

“Well, boys,” he said to all of us, “here we go again. 
They just found a fellow named Mike Rizuki, a hunch- 
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back who runs a Cigarette counter up at the corner of 
Sixth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, lying behind the 
counter with a hole in his head.” 

“You mean the littl man who saw Clegg this morn- 
ING cise) 

“Yeah!” 

“Dead?” 

“Dead!” he snapped. 

“That makes the score three to nothing, just for today— 
so far,” I said. 
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It took about two hours for the boys with the D.A.’s 
Special Squad to get me a Social Security card made out 
to “Tim Flynn,” and to finish briefing me on my new job. 
There wasn’t much they could tell me, as a matter of fact. 
Sure, I got a quick course in the high spots they were 
going to bring before the Grand Jury. And I learned a lot 
of little things about the waterfront and the gangs that 
ran the rackets there. 

But the more I learned the more it seemed like some- 
thing I had heard before. The same names you always 
heard in connection with the dope rackets, and gambling, 
and all the other ins and outs of crime, were behind the - 
waterfront racket. Some of the bums from the old Murder, 
Inc., outfit were mentioned. I recognized all of them. 

All except the name of Blackie Clegg, that is. He was 
new, not only to me but to everybody else at Head- 
quarters, it seemed. Nobody doubted that he was the man 
{ had seen kill Edward Jenson. They even got an artist 
who was attached to the staff to make a sketch from my 
description. We fiddled over it for a while, and when he 
was finished, there, on a piece of plain white paper, was 
Blackie Clegg as I remembered him. The D.A.’s_ boys 
didn’t waste much time. No sooner was the sketch finished 
than they rushed it off to make prints and distribute them 
where they would do the most good. 

There was no reason for me to go back to Homicide 
West when I left the D.A.’s offices, so I stuck my hands in 
my pockets and walked uptown to the little bachelor 
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apartment I rented in the Village. It was all right for one 
guy. I had a living room about twenty feet square, with a 
fireplace that worked, a shower that didn’t drip, and a 
kitchen set-up that would have looked small in a catboat. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon and the 
temperature must have been in the upper eighties. I opened 
the minute refrigerator and got a bottle of cold beer. It 
tasted good, and I sat down to enjoy it in my single easy 
chair beside the table. 


“Happy landings,” I said to the two pictures on the 
table, and raised the glass of beer. One of the pictures was 
of my father and mother—God bless them—and the other 
was Mary Kiernan. 


My old man was one of the best detectives and finest 
Irishmen the New York Police Department ever had— 
before he got killed. I was carrying his badge now. My 
mother had died soon after Dad’s murder, and an uncle 
had brought me up and kept me out of mischief until the 
Army got me for the war. After that I came back and 
went on the force myself. When I was still a green rookie 
I had a stroke of luck and was promoted to detective, and 
my first big job was to get the man who had killed my 
father. 

I got him, all right. 

As for the other picture, Mary Kiernan, she was the gir] 
I was going to. marry. As I looked at her I suddenly put 
the glass of beer on the table, snapped my fingers, and 
growled at myself. Darn it, I had promised to have a ring 
for her that evening! That’s were I had been going when 
Blackie Clegg shot Ed Jenson! 

Nobody, I hoped, would blame me too much for for- 
getting. There was still a chance I could get it, anyhow. 
I called Charlie Rothstein, my jeweller friend, and sure, 
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he was still open and wondering what had happened 
to me. - 

The glass of beer was left behind, to get warm and flat, 
and I dashed for the nearest bus stop. The late-afternoon 
papers were on the stands, and the troubles of the world at 
large had been pushed away by headlines that read: 


3 DEAD IN RACKET MURDERS 
GRAND JURY WITNESS SHOT ON BUSY STREET 
Police Lieutenant Killed 
Cigar Seller Found Murdered in Building 
Detective Lets Killer Go 


I bought a paper, jumped into the first bus, and buried 
myself behind the pages so nobody could see me. The 
story, in one form or another, took up most of the front 
page, and the run-overs were continued here and there. 
A diagram, with dotted lines and arrows, showed which 
way everybody had gone. The path of the “unknown 
killer,” as the paper put it, started on the sidewalk, went 
into the building and out the other door, and ended in a 
big question mark. 

A smal{ picture in the middie of the front page was 
headed “Suspended,” and under it was “John Malone, 
whose suspension from duty for a period of sixty days as 
a result of his negligence was announced by the Police 
Commissioner this afternoon.” 

But the guy in the picture wasn’t me! I don’t know who 
it was, but nobody who looked at it would ever be able to 
pick the real Johnny Malone out of a line-up. I read some 
more, and found that “John Malone” was thirty-seven 
years old and lived on Riverside Drive. I’m less than thirty 
and live on Sullivan Street, which is a good three miles 
from Riverside Drive. 
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A stranger came and sat down beside me and immedi- 
ately wanted to talk about the big news. “Wadda ya think 
a dat, Mac?” he asked, jerking his head at my paper. 

“Tough,” I answered. 

“Tough?” he chortled. “lll say it was tough, buddy, 
and { was there! { seen it!” 

“You did?” I said, trying to hide my interest. “What 
happened?” 

“What happened!” the stranger exploded. “Ill tell ya 
what happened, if ya jus’ gimme a minnit. This guy—this 
killer—[ seen him, a talf thin gorilla, whips out a gun and 
starts blastin’. Then dis dumb detective—I seen him too, 
an Old guy wit’ gray hair—grabs him and then he lets him 
go. Watta bum! They oughta get rid of them old geezers!” 

I relaxed and let him rave on. Maybe he was a block 
away when it happened, maybe he was one of the first 
arrivals in the crowd that formed, but he didn’t know a 
thing. He was still blabbing happily when I got off. He'll 
be telling people about it for years and I hope I never run 
into him again. 

Charlie Rothstein hadn’t seen the papers. I picked up 
the ring. It was white gold with a _ pretty-good-sized 
diamond set in it. Charlie really gave me a break on that 
stone, but I had done some favours for him, too. Mary 
would be nuts about it, I knew. It was bigger than the 
diamonds any of her friends had, and some of them 
married guys who made a lot more money than I did. 
Charlie flashed it back and forth under the light, and let 
me screw his glass into my eye and look at it. 

It looked all right to me, and J gave him the money 
I had been saving for months and thanked him. He put 
the ring in a blue-covered box, hoped he could come to 
the wedding, thanked me, and wished me luck. 

Luck—oh, boy, was I going to need it! 
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Mary is a nurse at St. Anthony’s Hospital and lives at 
the nurses’ quarters with all the other girls. Usually I meet 
her in the reception room, but this evening she was waiting 
outside. I knew she had been reading the papers as soon 
as I saw her. 

“Johnny,” she said, “what happened? Is it true? That 
wasn’t your picture in the paper, was it?” 

She wanted to believe it was some other Malone, and 
I didn’t know how to tell her it wasn’t. All I could do was 
just what I always do when I see her, look at her and 
wonder how anything as wonderful as she is could ever 
fall in love with a big dumb cop like me. 

Let me tell you about my girl Mary. She’s five feet five 
inches tall, and her hair looks like it was spun of onx, or 
whatever you call it, it’s that black and shiny. She has big, 
blue eyes with stars in them, most of the time, and when 
she smiles at me I get butterflies inside. Yeah, butterflies, 
that’s what I said. Do you want to make something of it? 

This evening, when I met her, she was wearing a soft 
white dress cut sort of low and square across the front. 
[ wanted to take her in my arms and kiss her, just to show 
her how much I loved her and how beautiful I thought 
she was, But her lips were unsmiling, tight, worried. 

“Was it you, Johnny?” she repeated. 

“No,” I said, taking her arm. “That wasn’t my picture. 
But the rest of it is true, except that [’m not suspended. 
Let’s get away from here, and [ll tell you all about it. 
And don’t worry, everything’s all right.” 

Of course, everything wasn’t all right, and I didn’t fool 
Mary for a minute. But she didn’t ask any more questions 
about the news until we were seated in a booth at the back 
of our favourite restaurant and had two glasses of beer 
on the table between us. 

“Now tell me what happened, Johnny.” 
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I told her all about it, ina low voice. She’ll be a good 
cop’s wife—if the cop lives long enough to marry her— 
because she never interrupted. 

“This new job,” she asked when I ae, “itll be 
dangerous, won’t it?” 

“No worse than any others, darling. There’s always a 
chance of running into a little trouble now and then, but 
not much.” I hope the good Lord will forgive me for the 
way I lie to that girl sometimes. “You can get hurt a lot 
easier by walking across the street against the traffic 
lights.” 

“You didn’t have to take it, did you?” Mary asked. 

“T never stopped to think whether I had to take it or not, 
Mary,” I told her. “It... just happened, that’s all.” 

The evening was kind of queered from the beginning. 
Mary only picked at her food, and even though I had 
missed lunch I wasn’t very hungry. When dinner was over 
we walked out of the restaurant. Neither of us wanted to 
go and sit in the hot front room at Mary’s place, and aside 
from that there wasn’t much choice. We strolled down to 
Washington Square Park, where there was a-little breeze 
and less privacy, but all the benches were crowded. 

I was beginning to get that helpless feeling. You know 
—a guy wants to give his girl a diamond ring and can't 
find the proper place or time to do it. It isn’t like giving 
somebody a punch in the nose. With engagement rings 
you need the proper setting, moonlight and all that. A 
moon was scheduled for that evening, | had checked it on 
the calendar. But what the hell good is a moon in a park 
full of kids and dogs and bums and people? 

Mary felt it too—this ring wasn’t going to be any great 
surprise to her—and when I said something about a ferry 
boat ride to Staten Island she said, “Let’s go.” 

We had the bench across the back of the upper deck all 
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to ourselves. The moon was behind us, but we could look 
at Manhattan and see the millions of lights twinkling in 
windows where people were working late at night. Even 
if you’ve seen it a dozen times you still get a kick out of 
it. Off to the right were more lights—Brooklyn, where I 
was born. 

Mary relaxed and for a little while we were able to 
forget about police work, and killings, and Blackie Clegg. 
For an hour we were on a desert island, some place in an 
ocean where nobody except the two of us had ever been. 
Sure, it was just an old ferry boat in New York Harbour, 
but we liked it. 

The moon was on us as we came back, and the diamond 
sparkled in the soft light when I opened the box and 
slipped the ring over her finger. There were sparkling stars 
in Mary’s eyes, too. 

But why in the hell should I tell about it? When I got 
back to Sullivan Street the half-empty glass of beer was 
still standing on the table where I had left it. 

I dumped it down the sink, rinsed the glass under the 
faucet, and poured out another bottle. This time I was 
interrupted by the telephone. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Hello,” a voice I didn’t recognize answered, “is that 
John Malone?” 

“Yeah, this is Johnny Malone, what do you want?” 

“Are you the detective?” 

Something prickled my scalp. “Hell, no, [’m not a 
detective,” I snapped. “Who are you, anyhow?” 

“This is Ed Lansing, from the Herald Tribune. Ym 
trying to get in touch with the John Malone who was 
mentioned in the papers this afternoon.” 

“You’ve got the wrong guy, Mr, Lansing. The paper 
I read said he lived up on Riverside Drive.” 
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“That story’s cockeyed. There aren’t any John Malones 
up there.” 

“Well.” I said. “the one you want ain’t here, either.” 

| hung up without saying good-by, looked up a number 
- in the book, and dialled it. “Herald Tribune,” a sleepy 
voice answered. 

“City desk,” I said, and when I got through I soon found | 
out that nobody by the name of Ed Lansing was writing 
for the Trib. 

So I knew somebody was looking for me, and I figured 
it was somebody I didn’t want to meet. Not right then, 
anyhow. I took my badge and my regulation .38-calibre 
revolver, and the holster and the rest of my police gear, 
and hid them all behind a false partition in the bathroom. 
Then I changed into. some old clothes, checked a little .32 
automatic of mine to make sure it was loaded, and 
dropped it into my trouser pocket. That pocket is built 
with a piece of heavy leather between it and the pants 
themselves, and my little gun doesn’t show at all. 

I couldn’t waste too much time, but I closed the win- 
dows, finished the beer, turned off the refrigerator—there 
wasn’t anything in it but beer—and went out, locking the 
door behind me. I had plenty of money, two extra clips 
full of .32 bullets, and that was about all. The door key 
I hid in the outside hall. 

There wasn’t anybody in the street when I went out, 
except some family groups chatting on their doorsteps 
about half a block away. The moon had disappeared. 
Black clouds were spreading over the sky. You could 
catch a hint of early rain through the humid smell of 
the city. 

It was about two o’clock in the morning. I walked to 
the nearest intersection. crossed the street. went back on 
the other side. and slumped down beside some garbage 
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cans in a dark entryway directly opposite my apartment. 
Any passer-by who saw me would have thought I was a 
bum, sleeping off a jag. 

The big black car came along in about ten minutes. 
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Two men got out. Another stayed inside, at the 
wheel. It was too dark to see what they looked like, but 
the two who got out started for the front door. That was 
all I needed to know. [ unrolled myself from my hiding 
place, lurched like the drunk I was pretending to be, and 
staggered away. A quick glance, as I rounded the corner, 
told me that the two men were just entering the vestibule. 
I could imagine them ringing my bell, receiving no answer, 
and then breaking the flimsy front-door lock and going 
upstairs. 


Fortunately, there was nobody using the phone booth in 
the drugstore, and I wasn’t delayed with that part of my 
little scheme. The nearest Precinct House answered imme- 
diately. “Listen,” I said, “this is Johnny Malone, and there 
is a big black sedan parked right in front of my house. 
Two guys just got out and are on their way up to my 
place. They’re looking for me. Ten to one you can pick 
them up for breaking and entering, violating the Sullivan 
Act, and stealing the car they came in.” 


The cop at the desk thanked me and hung up. Vd called 
that station enough so they knew my voice, where I lived, 
and didn’t waste time asking questions. When I left the 
drugstore I walked back around the corner and waited 
until two plain squad cars whipped past me. One pulled 
up in front of the black sedan, the other went alongside, 
and I saw dark shapes hurry out. 


That satisfied me. I went back to the drugstore and 
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made another call, this time to the special number the 
District Attorney had given me. 

“Hello,” I said. “This is Tim Flynn.” The voice at the 
other end asked me to wait a minute, and in a few 
seconds If was connected to another voice. 

“Yeah?” it asked. 

“This is Tim Flynn,” I repeated. 

“T understand,” the voice said. “What cooks?” 

“Somebodys looking for me at my apartment, but I got 
out ahead of them. They tipped their hands before they 
came around in person. Two squads cars from the Eighth 
Precinct just moved in on them. Can you take it from 
here?” ) 

“Can do,” the voice said. “Thanks.” 

I caught a subway train and went uptown to Penn- 
sylvania Station. In one drugstore I bought a bottle of 
ammonia, in another a bottle of peroxide. Then J rented 
a bathroom and a razor in the station and went to work 
on my head. 

One shave, three hair washings, and about four hours 
later 1 walked out, a changed man. My hairline had 
receded a little, my eyebrows were thinner, and my brown 
hair was the damnedest blond mess you ever saw. If 
Blackie Clegg hadn’t taken too good a look at me the day 
before, he would have a tough time recognizing me. 

After a quick breakfast I beat it down town. This time 
I went to a sleazy place that called itself the “Royal 
Hotel.” There wasn’t anything royal about it, and the hotel 
part was purely a matter of opinion. Downstairs there was 
a saloon, and a small room off to one side. If you could 
call the whole place a hotel, I guess you could call the 
small room a lobby. Anyhow, that’s where I went. 

I signed the greasy register “Tim Flynn,” and gave 
Kansas City as my address. The stocky, ugly-looking guy 
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behind the counter squinted at me with his one good eye. 
You could tell it was the good one because it was blood- 
shot. The other one was clear, undissipated, blue-pupiled 
glass. 

“How’s things in Kansas City?” he asked. 

“Damned if I know, Jack,” I told him. “I’ve never been 
there in my life.” | 

“In that case I can give you a room for eight bucks a 
day, take it or leave it.” 

That was what I expected. One-eye figured I was on 
the lam, looking for a place to lay low. If I was, I should 
be willing to pay eight bucks for a four-bit room. 

“With a bath?” I wanted to know. 

“The bath’s at the end of the hall.” 

“How much a week?” 

“Figure it out for yourself, blondy. Seven times eight 
comes to fifty-six, the way I make it.” 

“Make it fifty by the week and Ill take it.” I dropped 
five tens on the counter and he reached for a key, at the 
same time he scooped up my fifty. 

“Room 202. Up them steps and turn to the right. Carry 
your own bags and remember that we run a decent 
place here.” 

He knew darn well I didn’t have any bags, but for fifty 
bucks he didn’t care much one way or another. Unless he 
owned the Royal Hotel, a good thirty of it would go right 
into his own pocket. 

Room 202 had a bed, a wardrobe, a table with two 
drawers, a chair, and a window that looked out on a meat- 
packer’s back yard. Ventilation was something they had 
somewhere else. Offhand, the room may have been twelve 
feet long and seven or eight feet wide. I dropped gingerly 
on the bed, wiggled around to dodge the worst lumps, and 
was sound asleep in five seconds. 
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Along about four-thirty I was awakened by two loud 
voices in the hall outside, so I got up and went out. Who- 
ever had been making all the noise was gone by that time. 
I went downstairs and looked into the saloon side. It got 
the afternoon shade and was reasonably cool and sur- 
prisingly clean. 

Ywo rough but friendly-looking men were standing at 
the bar drinking beer, and talking: to each other. I stepped 
up about three feet away from them and gave my order. 
“White wine and beer.” 

The bartender did a double take on that one. Kind of 
a stunned surprise popped into his shoe-button eyes and 
spread over his face. It even seemed to reflect from the top 
of his head, which was as bald and shiny and polished as 
a goldfish bowl. He got the beer part of the order, but you 
could see that the first half had trapped him off base. 
“What was that again?” he asked, gently. He probably 
thought I was some kind of a nut. 

“White wine and beer.” 

“You want I should ... maybe sort of mix ‘em 
together?” 

“No,” I explained. “I want the wine in a wine glass and 
the beer in a beer glass.” 

He shook his shiny head. “Now I’ve heard everything,’ 
he said sadly. “Once there was a guy came in here and 
ordered a stinger. The bartender who was here before me 
said he served a possy caffay in his time. But white wine 
and beer—never. No wonder [ got no hair. Let’s see what 
we have.” 

One of the two men laughed. “That’s okay, Smoothie, 
I heard of it before.” He turned to me, smiling. “You must 
be in from the Northwest, fella,” he began. “I remember 
people used to order that mix when I was out in Portland.” 

“That’s right,” I admitted. “When was that?” 
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“Last part of the war. I came off a liberty ship in 
Portiand and stayed on the beach. Got a job in the ship- 
yard, making the damned things instead of riding on 
them.” 

“Used to be in Seattle myself. You guys ever been 
there?” 

Neither of them had. “Haven’t been there since forty- 
two,” I continued. “Worked on the docks. Then the Army 
got me. Never went back. Just been knocking around, here 
and there,” The bartender, still shaking his bald head, 
slowly put the two glasses on the bar and I sipped the 
wine. Fortunately, he had given me some that was pretty 
dry. 
“Whatcha doin’ now?” the other man asked. 

“Keeping my mouth shut and looking for work.” 

“Sorry,” the man apologized, and went back to his beer. 

“That's okay,” I smiled, moving over a little. “It isn’t 
anything too serious. What’s chances of getting jobs 
around here?” 

“That’s about it,” the first one, a tall guy with red hair, 
freckles, and huge hands, chimed in. “That’s about all 
there is—chances. You shape-up in the morning and you 
shape-up again after lunch, and you take a chance on 
getting a job. If it don’t pay off you come in here and beat 
your gums and make a beer last an hour.” 

I knew what he was talking about. They were long- 
shoremen. In New York, longshoremen report to certain 
docks twice a day, once at five minutes to eight and then, 
if they didn’t get a job the first time, at five minutes to 
one. That’s what’s known as the “shape-up.” 

It has been called a vicious system. Maybe 500 men 
report for a job that needs no more than 100. Who gets 
picked? If the waterfront is full of racketeers, and if the 
hiring foreman is in with them, then the longshoremen 
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who work are all too often the ones who kick back part 
of their pay. 

The big guy with red hair talked like a man who wasn’t 
kicking back. 

“IT still got a little bit of the long green left,” I said. 
“How about me buying a beer?” The bartender caught my 
nod and hurried to draw three beers before I mentioned 
more white wine. “My name’s Tim Flynn.” 

“Thanks, Flynn,” the redhead smiled. “This here is 
Hank Farmer. My name’s Clancy, and I’m just as big an 
Irishman as you are.” 

We shook hands all around, and they thanked me for 
the beer. 

“Don’t worry about that business of me keeping my 
mouth shut,” I told Farmer. “‘All that it amounts to it that 
there is a guy out in Ohio thinks I was too friendly with 
his wife.” 

“Pll bet he was right, too,” Clancy laughed. “Never saw 
an Irishman who could keep away from good-looking 
girls.” 

“Well,” I admitted. “I won’t say yes and I won’t say 
no. But my mother—God rest her—always taught me to 
be polite and friendly with strangers. How about another 
beer, Smoothie, and don’t forget the white wine with 
mine.” 

The bartender shuddered. 

Inside of an hour we were all great pals. Clancy and 
Farmer said they were—as I knew—longshorémen. After 
talking about my chances, we decided that I was big 
enough, and dumb enough, to be a longshoreman too. 

“Tell you what,” Clancy said. “First of all, you gotta 
join the union. Tomorrow’s Friday. We'll all be down to 
the union hall early to pay our dues. Meet us there and 
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we'll show you how to get a book, and then you can come 
on down and shape-up with the rest of us.” 

That sounded good to me, so we made a date for the 
next morning and they shoved off. I hung around while 
the bar filled up with more waterfront workers—truckers 
and longshoremen and seamen. This time I didn’t try to 
make any friends, but just listened. I didn’t learn a darned 
thing. 

You could get food, of a sort, at the Royal Hotel; but 
I wanted more than ham sandwiches. There were some 
pretty good places on Fourteenth Street, I knew, so I went 
up there, bought a paper, picked out a restaurant, and 
ordered a huge dinner. 

Yesterday’s double-murder was still front-page news. 
The District Attorney was quoted as saying that if John 
Malone had been on his toes it would never have hap- 
pened. Only the fact that Malone had a previously good 
record, the statement said, prevented his immediate 
dismissal. 

Some reporter had looked up Harrison Montgomery, 
the littl: witness who had told me what he saw, and had 
a story about him. “I heard three shots,” Mr. Montgomery 
said, “I could feel one of them whistle right past my head. 
Then I saw a big man, with black hair and a broken nose, 
standing behind an automobile with a pistol in his hand. 
Ive been seeing his face in my dreams ever since. I hope 
1 never see him any place else, nightmares are bad 
enough.” 

There was a picture of Harrison Montgomery and his 
wife and two kids, standing outside their house in Queens. 

Montgomery seemed to be the big hero, while I was 
the big goat. The name “Blackie Clegg” wasn’t mentioned. 
He was still referred to as an “unknown killer.” I leafed 
through the rest of the paper but didn’t find anything 
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_ about three men being arrested at my address on Sullivan 


' Street the night before. Evidently the District Attorney 
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was keeping that under his hat. He had hats all over New 
York, any one of them big enough to hide three guys and . 
their keepers until they feli like talking. 

The only thing left in the paper was Dick Tracy, and 
1 wished Blackie Clegg would drop in my lap as easily as 
Tracy’s crooks dropped into his. 

I went back to the bar at the Royal and my wine-and- 
beer routine, keeping my ears open. There was always a 
chance to pick up some information if a couple of drunks 
started talking too much. But the one-eyed clerk must have 
been right when he said they ran a decent place. Either 
that or nobody had any money at the end of the week. At 
least nobody got drunk, and nobody talked. 

That night I slept well. The Royal Hotel was just as 
quiet as the Waldorf-Astoria. There wasn’t any gunfire in 
the halls, no murders, no nothing except a few trucks 
rolling along West Street, under the express highway. 

But murder was being planned while the city slept. 
Maybe, if I had known, I could have done something 
about it. But only a few people were in on the planning, 
and I wasn’t scheduled to meet them until it was too late. 

At seven-thirty Friday morning, as Harrison Mont- 


gomery, the little picture-framer from Queens, walked out 


of his house toward the bus station, somebody shot him 
through the head and escaped in a black Ford coupe. The 
Ford was found half an hour later, abandoned. It had been 
stolen the night before. 

Harrison Montgomery had seen Blackie Clegg. Mike 
Rizuki had seen him too. 

So had I. 

But while that Ford coupe was sitting outside Mont- 
gomery’s house waiting for him to finish his Wheaties and 
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coffee, I was getting a union book which would entitle me 
to shape-up with the rest of the dock-wallopers. 

Clancy met me and took me in to the union’s twenty- 
fifth assistant secretary, or whatever he was. All he did 
was take my name, my address, my Social Security num- 
ber, and my money. For that I got a union book. Then 
I had to pay a month’s dues in advance. For that I got a 
button. 

Then I got told to shape-up at Pier 47 if I wanted to 
work, or to go to hell if I didn’t. 

We met Farmer outside and went to Pier 47. 
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There were more than a hundred other longshoremen 
milling around the front doors of the huge warehouse that 
covered Pier 47. Out in the river four tugs were tooting and 
pushing and pulling alongside a freighter, working her into 
the dock. Already, as I could see, the freighters forward 
cargo hatches were open, and some of her crew were rig- 
ging cargo whips, getting ready to unload. 

Clancy, Farmer, and I were standing in a little knot of 
our own, talking. After a while Clancy said, “I don’t know 
how badly you want to work today, Flynn, but Pll bet you 
don’t get called.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Tt won’t take more than eighty of us to unload that 
scow, which means about thirty of the gang here can shove 
off and go home, or wait until the next shape-up.” 

“How about you two? You going to get jobs today?” 

“Tf gotta work to-day,” Hank Farmer said. “If I don’t 
the wife and kids won’t eat. So. .. .” he shrugged his 
shoulders and growled. 

“So what?” 

“So he has to kick in, of course,” Clancy finished. “So 
do I. So do all of us on this goddamned pier—and every 
other pier in New York, unless we hit a lucky day.” 

“How much is the kick around here?” 

“Just about whatever the boss asks for.” Clancy 
sounded sore. “Here comes the bastard now.” 
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A short, thin man with a hard-bitten look was shoulder- 
ing his way through the crowd of longshoremen, and a 
dirty silence followed behind him. He reached the ware- 
house doors and stood up on a box. 

“All right, you dock-wallopers,” he shouted. “Shut up 
and listen to me. We need seventy-five strong backs on this 
job, and I mean strong. Two days’ work. Unload today 
and load tomorrow. Overtime tomorrow and after eight 
hours today. We don’t need no brains on this job, neither, 
so any of you what can’t stand hard work—shove off!” 

“This is the buildup.” Clancy whispered. 

“Now I want guys who will co-operate,” the hiring fore- 
man went on. “And speaking of co-operation, you all know 
Willie Assaldo, who got his leg broken yesterday. Willie 
is a good guy, with a wife and four kids .. .” 

“Never heard of him,” Clancy whispered again. 

“. . but now Willie can’t work, not with a busted leg. So 
when you come up here to get your tags I’m asking all of 
you who want to work to kick a little something into the 
pot we’re getting up for Willie Assaldo. Come on now, line 
up. No shovin’, fellows, plenty of jobs for seventy-five 
strong guys, and don’t forget Willie Assaldo and his wife 
and four kids.” 

Hank Farmer started to curse softly to himself. “This is 
getting rawer than ever,” he growled. “Now we gotta kick 
back in advance. It was bad enough when they took up 
collections for Willie after we got paid. Now we have to 
kick in, before they even let us work. Well, by God, I’m 
broke. I can’t do it. What the hell is a guy supposed to do 
to make an honest living on these blasted docks!” 

“You know what you can do,” Clancy told him. “Borrow 
four bucks from the boss. . . .” 

“And pay back five tomorrow? The hell with that 
music!” A black, murderous look came over his face. “By 
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Christ, ’m going up and beat the stinking brains out of 
that little bum. I don’t care if I never work .. .!” 

“Take it easy, take it easy!” Clancy grabbed Farmer by 
the arm. “You'll only end up floating down the river, 
like...” 

“How much do they want for Willie and his busted leg?” 
[ interrupted. 

“Four bucks is the usual,” Clancy said. 

“TI lend it to you. You guys did me a favour by getting 
me down here.” They didn’t know how much of a favour 
it was. “Here.” I pressed a five-dollar bill into Farmer’s 
big hand. “Pay it back when you feel like it. No hurry.” 

The eager touch of his fingers on mine told me I had 
made a friend. He didn’t thank me, and that wasn’t neces- 
sary. But he shoved back so I could get ahead of him in 
the line that was forming. 

Some of the men had separated from the crowd and 
were drifting into the bars on the other side of the street. 
The rest of us stayed in line, as docile as a herd of sheep. 
We moved slowly. Now and then I saw a Jongshoreman say 
something to the hiring boss, and then the boss would 
make a little note on a piece of paper. Afterwards he 
would reach into his pocket and count off some bills from 
a roll of money. 

“Dirty loan shark,” Farmer swore. 

Only one man, tn all the line, had the guts to protest. 
“Give me my chit!” I heard him shout. “I never heard of 
any Willie Assaldo, and neither did any of us! This ain’t 
nothing but a goddam racket! Gimme a chit and let me 
get to work!” 

“Shut your head!” the hiring foreman screamed. “Shut 
your face and get the hell out of here! We don’t want no 
commies working on these docks!” He reached behind him 
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and picked up a piece of a broken packing crate. “Go on! 
Get out before I lay you open!” 

The man walked away. Nobody else said anything. 

“What kind of a place is this, anyhow?” I whispered to 
Clancy, ahead of me. “Don’t they have any cops around 
here? How can he get away with that?” 

“Cops,” Clancy whispered back. “Hell, a cop would 
be scared to do anything around here. About five minutes 
after he opened his yap he would find himself transferred 
to a traffic detail twenty-five miles out in the sticks. But,” 
he lowered his voice even more, “there’s probably two or 
three cops in this line. Riverfront squad. If you’re hot,” he 
warned, “just remember that.” 

In a few more minutes my turn came. I dropped a five- 
dollar bill into the foreman’s hat, which was lying on a 
crate beside him. There was a crudely lettered sign prop- 
_ ped against the hat that said: “Willie Assaldo fund—$4.” 
There was a lot of money in the hat, mostly singles. 

I made sure the foreman saw that my contribution was 
more than four bucks, and then J] handed him my new 
union book. “Tim Flynn,” he muttered. “You’re new here, 
ain’t you?” 

“That’s a new book.” 

““Where’d you come from?” 

“Out of town.” 

“Who got you this book?” 

“A guy who told me to keep my mouth shut.” 

“All right, all right. Here’s your tag.” He handed me a 
brass token with a number on it, made an entry in a dirty 
green notebook. “See you later, Flynn. Next.” 

In a few more minutes the seventy-five men were signed 
up, told off into groups, and put to work. I found myself 
with a gang on the dock, catching loads as they came off 
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the ship. The winch operator on the ship lowered cargo 
nets full of boxes to us, and as the loads came down above 
our heads I grabbed the net and swung it into position. 


As soon as the loaded net touched the dock one of my 
gang would unhook one side of it. Then, at a signal, the 
winch operator would haul away, tumbling the boxes out 
on the dock. The cargo net would be taken back aboard, 
and while it was being refilled we would stack the boxes on 
wooden platforms. Then a man with a lift truck would 
move up and take the whole load away. 


My hands were sore and blistered, and my back was 
aching when the noon break came. As I looked around for 
my friends the foreman walked up to me and drew me to 
one side. 


“Who got you that union book, Flynn?” he demanded. 


“IT told you it was a guy who said I should keep my 
mouth shut.” 


“TI know what you told me,” he said. “But I don’t want 
you to get no funny ideas about who’s the boss on this 
dock, see?” There was a moment’s pause, while he let that 
sink in. “Was it Joe Cigar?” 

I didn’t have the least idea who Joe Cigar was, so I gave 
him a short laugh and said, “In my book Joe Cigar just 
ain’t. But maybe Joe’s boss is. What do you think?” 


He looked me over carefully. “We'll see,” he said. “And 
look, Flynn. No use you getting your hands all blistered up, 
You won’t be able to do a damn thing tomorrow. You 
know how to run a fork?” 

I’d learned how to operate lift trucks, the kind that pick 
up loads of boxes after they are stacked on wooden plat- 
forms, when I was in the Army. “Used to,” I told him. 
“Guess I could get the hang of it if I had to.” . 
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“YL put you on that this afternoon.” The foreman 
walked away. 

Clancy and Farmer were waiting for me, and we walked 
across the street to a diner and slid into a booth. “How’s 
it going, Flynn?” Clancy asked. 

“My back is broke and my hands are beat to a pulp,” 
I jaughed. “But the boss is putting me on a fork truck this 
afternoon.” , 

There was a long, unsmiling silence, then— “Youre get- 
ting pretty damned palsy-walsy with that bastard, ain’t 
you?” Farmer muttered. 

“I hadn’t noticed it. All I’m trying to do is get some 
work. What’s it to you?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “Let’s eat.” 

We were finishing cups of strong black coffee when | 
said, “Who’s Joe Cigar?” 

“You're asking us?” Clancy lowered his voice. 

“ean.” 

“If anybody else asked me that one, I’d say you were the 
guy who knew.” 

“Well, I don’t. | never heard of him. But the foreman 
asked if Joe Cigar got me my union book.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“I kind of let on that Joe’s boss got me the book.” 

Farmer gave me a funny look. “You know a hell of a Jot, 
don’t you?” 

“TI don’t know anything. I told you yesterday I was new 
in this town. But when guys ask me questions I don’t 
understand, I give them answers out of my head.” 

“Never heard of anyone getting switched to a truck in 
half a day before,” Hank observed. “Let’s get back to 
work.” 

Sure enough, when we re-entered the warehouse the fore- 
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_ man was standing there. He motioned to me, and I walked 


with him to a fork truck. “Let’s see if you ever ran one 
of these things before, Flynn.” 

Fortunately there isn’t anything very complicated about 
them. They’re nothing but tractors with a special gadget 
built on the front. Two long metal fingers, or forks, stick 
out. The forks can be raised or lowered. You lower them 
to the floor and shove the tractor ahead, so the forks go 
under whatever you want to lift. Then you raise the forks 
a little and off you go with your load. 

You can raise the loaded forks about as high as a man’s 
shoulders. If you want to dump the load on a shelf, or a 
platform, or a big truck, all you do is raise the load, put it 
where you want it, lower it, and back away, leaving it 
there. 

The starter was in the usual place, and the gear shifts 
were as I remembered them. 

“You'll do, Flynn,” the foreman said. “From now on 
she’s yours.” 

Another man came up, looked at the foreman, looked at 
me, and said, “All right, Blondy, get off the truck and let 
me go to work.” 

“That’s Flynn’s truck now,” the foreman barked. “Go 
over and take his place on the nets from the forward hold. 
And don’t give me no yap!” 

“So that’s the way it is, huh?” the man complained. 
“Okay, I can take a hint.” He turned to go away, then 
looked back. “Maybe I'll be seeing you later, Mister 
Flynn.” — 

Running the fork truck was not only easier on my hands 
and back than stacking crates, but it was a lot more fun. 
It didn’t make me many friends, however. There was a lot 
of resentment over my promotion to a snap job, and I 
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could figure on trouble if the former operator carried out 
his threat to meet me sometime Jater. 

But the job gave a good chance to see what was going 
on. A flock of big trucks had rolled into the warehouse to 
pick up freight off the ship. The first time I took a load 
over to one of them I noticed the driver and his helper 
were sitting in the cab, doing nothing. 

Two longshoremen were leaning against the big trailer. 
“Drive her up to the door, Blondy, and drop her off. We’ll 
stow it away.” 

I dropped my load where they said. “What’s the dope, 
boys?” I asked. “How come you do the work while the 
driver and his buddy loaf in the cab, at two bucks an 
hour?” 

The driver leaned out of the cab window. “You must be 
new here, Blondy. Rule is the longshoremen load trucks, 
we ain’t allowed to work. Somebody wants a loading fee.” 

“Sounds like a racket to me,” I observed. 

“Shut your head,” one of the longshoremen warned. 
“Remember, you ain’t paid to think on this job.” 

“Who gets the loading fee?” 

“You don’t,” the longshoreman finished. 

The ship was unloaded and the cargo moved away from 
the pier by five o’clock. I ran my fork lift to a corner and 
parked it with some others, turned in my brass token at 
the window, and started out the main door. My pals, 
Clancy and Farmer, weren’t anywhere around. 

However, there were half a dozen men loafing in the 
shade beside the big pillars that hold up the express high- 
way. One of them was the man who had been bounced 
off the forker so I could get a soft job. I tried to walk 
past, but he stepped out. 

“Wait a minute, Flynn. I want to talk to you.” 
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“Talk away,” I said. 
“You think you’re pretty goddam smart, don’t you? 
_ Sucking up to the boss and getting my job? You ain’t 
going to be here tomorrow, are you? You're shaping-up 
somewhere else, ain’t you?” 

“T’ll shape-up tomorrow just where I shaped-up today.” 

“Not if you’re smart, you won’t.” 

“Maybe I’m not smart.” I shifted my weight to the balls 
of my feet. 

“Then I think maybe I'll have to smarten you up. How 
about a busted jaw for the first lesson?” 
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He was half a head taller than I am, and probably 
thirty pounds heavier. His only trouble was that he hadn’t 
worked out in the police gym as much as I had. He knew 
enough about fighting to feint with his left before he 
swung a roundhouse right at my chin. After that, [ guess, 
he was just confused. 

I ducked inside the right, smacked him in the belly with 
my left, and turned my back to him. The belly punch took 
the fight out of him. His right arm fell over my left 
shoulder. He was a setup for the old flying mare, one of the 
first things wrestlers and rough-and-tumble fighters learn. 
All I had to do was grab that right arm, drop down on 
one knee, and he went over my shoulder and landed on his 
back on the rock-hard street. 

“Thank me for not breaking your arm, Mack,” I said 
as I stood above him. “Get up if you want to try it again.” 

He made not attempt to rise. A thin stream of saliva 
drooled from the corner of his mouth, and there were nasty 
little spots of fire in his eyes. “You’re a wise bastard, ain’t 
you, Flynn?” he growled deep in his throat. “I'll get you 
yet, damn you. We’ll see who gets a busted arm—or a 
busted back!” 

“Save it for the second lesson.” It’s wonderful how brave 
you can be with eighteen thousand cops behind you. Won- 
derful how dumb you can be, too. “Any of you guys want 
anything?” I was rubbing it in. 

They didn’t, so I walked across the street and headed 
for the bar of the Royal Hotel. I needed a cold beer. It had 
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been a hot, hard day, and every muscle in my body ached 
as the tension of my brief fight wore off. 

Clancy and Farmer were standing at the bar, just as 
they had been the day before, nursing glasses of beer. They 
looked my way as I came through the door, and I nodded. 
At first I didn’t join them, but ordered my own beer— 
without the white wine, this time. They had taken a dim 
view of me at lunch, and I didn’t know whether they 
would welcome me back or not. 

But they did. “Where you been?” Clancy asked. 

I moved over. “There was a guy who wanted to talk 
to me.” 

“What about, if it’s any of my business?” 

“It’s no secret. He thought I should stay away tomorrow 
so he could operate the lift truck.”” Nobody said any- 
thing. “I talked him out of it.” 

“Didn’t bruise your knuckles, I see,” Farmer commented. 

“T didn’t have to talk very much,” I said. There was an 
afternoon newspaper lying on one of the tables in the 
room, and the headlined words “QurENs Man Murperep,”’ 


-caught my eye. I walked over, picked up the paper, and 


read about the death of Harrison Montgomery. 

The reporter who did the story had used his head. He 
had linked Montgomery’s murder with the killings of Mike 
Rizuki, Edward F. Jenson, and Lieutenant Arthur Meary. 
He guessed that the same person had either committed or 
ordered all four murders. He made it clear that the whole- 
sale killings were connected with the Grand Jury investiga- 
tions of waterfront rackets. 

Then he pulled the stopper. “Private investigations by 
this paper,” the story told, “have discovered that there is 
a new boss controlling racketeering operations between 
Fourteenth Street and the lower end of Manhattan. This 
man’s name, according to reliable sources, is ‘Blackie 
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Clegg.’ More than that this paper has been unable to dis- 
cover. Little as it is, it is more than the New York Police 
seem to know. In a short interview today the commissioner 
denied that he had ever heard of Blackie Clegg. The Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, which is supposed to be investigating 
waterfront rackets, refused to comment.” 

I turned to the editorial page, and found that the paper 
was making the most of its Blackie Clegg scoop. Blackie 
Clegg was flatly accused of being responsible for the four 
murders, and the Police Department and the District Attor- 
ney were challenged to bring him in for questioning. 

“This is kind. of a tough outfit for a country boy to 
be getting in,” I said as I tossed the paper on the bar 
before the other two. “Who the hell’s this Blackie Clegg? 
Any of you ever heard of him?” 

They ignored the newspaper. “Let’s have three more 
beers,”’ Clancy told the bartender, “and turn that radio up 
a little so we can hear what’s going on.” When the beers 
came up he said, “Let’s go sit down at a table. I’ve been 
on my feet all day.” 

We moved to a table in the corner, and the din of the 
radio kept our voices from the rest of the room. “You tell 
him, Hank,” Clancy suggested. 

“It’s this way, Flynn,” Hank Farmer began. “Last night 
we thought you were a pretty good guy. We don’t know 
what you did before you came here, or what you were, and 
we don’t care. Maybe you’ve done time, or maybe you're a 
cop. It doesn’t matter to us. We got nothing to hide.” He 
stopped and took a long pull at his beer, while I waited for 
what was coming next. 

“But, by God,” he went on, “we’re honest men. We 
aren’t crooks and we don’t like to sit around drinking beer 
with crooks. Now don’t get me wrong, but when you start 
talking about Joe Cigar’s boss, and do it well enough to 
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back the foreman down, and to end up with a soft job, then 
we just don’t know what to think!” 

“Look,” I said. “I was born with the Irish blarney trip- 
pling from my tongue. I was brought up to take care of 
myself. (ll run a bluff from here to breakfast, and some- 
times it works. I never heard of Joe Cigar before today, and 
{ never heard of his boss until it popped out of my mouth. 
And like I told you, my only trouble is woman trouble, 
and that’s why I’m laying out here.” 

“All right,” Farmer said. “Ill believe you until I know 
better. And Pll give you some good advice. If you want to 
stay healthy, forget that you ever heard of Blackie Clegg. 
If you see the name in a newspaper, put the paper away 
and keep your mouth shut. We’ve all heard about him, 
but we don’t say anything. Understand?” 

We finished the beers silently and then walked back to the 
bar. “That radio’s bustin’ my ears,” I yelled to the bar- 
tender. “Turn it down a little and give us some more beer. 
It’s the coolest thing I’ve felt all day.” 

They drifted away after that, and I went back to my 
room, found the bath, took a shower, and went out. The 
only clothes I had were the ones on my back, and they 
were beginning to get a little ripe after a hot eight hours 
on the dock. I went over to Seventh Avenue and bought 
myself some clean underwear, shirts, and a suit that didn’t 
cost too much and wasn’t worth what it cost. As part of 
the service the store fixed the cuffs on the trousers while I 
waited, and I took it back to the hotel with me. On the 
way I also bought some work clothes and a pair of leather- 
palmed work gloves. If I got shifted back to the unloading 
nets I would be ready. 

After I changed my clothes I called Mary, and arranged 
to meet her for dinner at a little restaurant in Greenwich 
Village. She wanted to know why I couldn’t pick her up at 
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the nurses’ quarters, but all I told her was that it would be 
impossible, and that she shouldn’t be surprised at any- 
thing she saw when we met. 

Even with that warning her mouth dropped when she 
walked into the restaurant and saw my horrible blond hair. 
Then, when we got a table, it was all she could do to keep 
from laughing out loud. “No wonder you wouldn’t come 
around to the house for me,” she giggled. “You’d have 
scared every girl in the place. You were prettier the way 
you used to be. How long will it take for your hair to grow 
out again?” 

“Not more than a couple of months, I hope. In the 
meantime you can call me “Blondy.’ That’s what they call 
me down on Pier 47.” 

“Blondy,” she laughed. “And to think that I would fall 
in love with a funny-looking thing like you.” 

We went for a little walk after that, but I took her within 
a block of her place and said good-bye early. My muscles 
were so sore and I was so tired that I wanted to get back 
to my lumpy bed at the Royal Hotel. 

At least that was my plan. It didn’t work out. 

There comes a time in every detective’s life when he 
pulls a boner and gets caught off base. It usually happens 
when things have been going almost too well, and he gets 
cocky. I should have known enough to walk back to the 
hotel by Fourteenth Street. There were lights there, and 
plenty of traffic. But maybe I was so tired that my brain 
slowed down too. Anyhow, instead of playing it safe by 
going a couple of blocks out of my way, I started back 
by way of Gansevoort Street. 

Gansevoort Street bears a proud old name, but today 
the only thing it has to be proud of is the meat-packing 
industry. Now there’s nothing wrong with meat packing. 
Nobody likes a steak or fried chicken any more than I do. 
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But meat packing and residential districts just don’t go 
together, and after closing hours Gansevoort Street is dead, 
dark, and deserted. I was the only person on it. 

My loneliness didn’t last very long. I heard an auto- 
mobile drifting up behind me and saw the shadows thrown 
by the headlights, but the old alarm in my head wasn’t 
working. After all, automobiles are no longer.a rarity in 
this atomic age, even on Gansevoort Street at night. 

{t stopped beside me and I dropped my hand against 
my pocket—and then realized that I had run out of time. 
There were two men on the front seat and one in the back. 
The man beside the driver was pointing something black 
and shiny at me. 

“Come over and get in, Blondy,” he said. “And take it 
easy. This thing’s loaded.” 

Very deliberately I took a drag on my cigarette, threw 
the butt on the sidewalk, carefully stepped on it, and then 
moved toward the car. My hands were in plain sight all the 
time, though, you can bet on that. I put them on the sill of 
the back door, got as close to the car as I could, and won- 
dered whether it would be a good idea to duck and make 
a break for the back. The guy with the gun wouldn’t be 
able to get me there, and maybe I could make a slight 
commotion. 

“Get inside, Blondy,” the gun-holder ordered. “If you 
behave yourself you won’t get hurt.” 

What did I have to lose? You never learn anything if you 
don’t get around and meet people. As far as I could see 
Blackie Clegg wasn’t in the car. I got in and closed the 
door. Gun-holder turned around to keep an eye—and his 
sun—on me. The wheel-man slipped his gears into second 
and we drove away. 

“T hope you’re Tim Flynn,” the man beside me on the 
back seat spoke up. “Or else we’ve made a mistake and 
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we'll have to let you out, instead of buying you a drink 
like we planned.” 

He had a sandpaper voice and, dimly outlined by the 
sparse outside light that came through the windows, seemed 
to be a pudgy, fleshy man, with a shiny bald head and 
several chins. He was smoking a cigar. When he drew on 
it and let up the red ash at the end I could see his little, 
pig-like eyes, looking at me. Just looking. 

“That’s what \’m called around here,” J said. “But T'll 
be damned if I know how you knew it. I haven’t been in 
town long enough to get acquainted.” 

“T wouldn’t say that, Flynn,” the sandpaper voice grated. 
“Because it seems to me you know a lot of people. I hear 
you even know Joe Cigar’s boss.” 

I laughed. “You wouldn’t be Joe Cigar, would you?” 

“Naw. I’m Joe’s brother.” 

That’s an old gag. “Joe,” I said, “I’m Sind’ to meet you. 
I never heard of you until this morning, when that fore- 
man got so nosy he pulled your name on me. Just to shut 
him up I said I knew your boss.” 

“Do you?” 

“Hell no. Like I said, I’m new around here. In this whole 
town I know only a couple guys I met on the dock today.” 

“How about that girl?” 

All of a sudden I realized I was playing with smarties. 
“She came in on the bus from Cleveland with me, on Wed- 
nesday. I made a date to meet her tonight.” 

“What’s she doing at a nurses’ home?” 

Joe Cigar’s tone was easy and relaxed, but I wasn’t 
fooled. And I wasn’t tired any more, either. “She works 
there,” I said. “She’s a nurse. Where else would she live?” 

“What were you doing in Cleveland?” 

“Minding my own business!” I exploded. “Now Iet’s 
knock off this messing around and figure out what’s going 
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on. I don’t know. Suppose you tell me. Too much chatter 
makes my throat sore. I’d like to listen for a while!” 


“You talk big, Blondy, but by damn you talk good, 
too,” Joe Cigar chuckled way down in his scratchy throat. 
“T like to meet a guy with enough guts to talk big when 
he’s in your spot. Maybe we got a little proposition for 
you—after a while.” 

“Tet’s get that drink you were going to buy me, and then 
talk things over. I’ve got lots of free time. Any money in 
this proposition?” 

The car stopped in front of a building on Seventeenth 
Street. “This is where we get out, Flynn,” Joe Cigar said. 
“Come along with me and don’t make any breaks. The 
gunner will be right behind you.” 

We walked into a dark hall and up two flights of steps 
to the third floor. Joe knocked on a door, turned the knob, 
and walked in. The room was well-furnished. The only 
thing out of the ordinary was the two windows that faced 
the street. The shades were pulled down so no light could 
get out, no air could get in either. The place was hot and 
breathless, and filled with tobacco smoke. 

A thin man, with a sharp nose and bad teeth, was sitting 
in one corner of the room, listening to a radio. He was 
wearing slacks and a soiled T-shirt, and he looked at us 
quickly as we came in. Joe Cigar mopped his bald head 
with a big white handkerchief, knocked the ashes off his 
cigar, and said, “Here he is, boss. This is Flynn. Either 
of you guys know each other?” 

“Do you have to keep dropping ashes all over the deck, 
you sloppy bum?” the thin man growled. “I never seen him 
in my life.” 

“Ym Tim Flynn,” I said. “I never saw you either. Joe 
said something about a drink when he brought me here.” 
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VII 


“If Joe said so, maybe he better get you one. Go break 
out the bottle and the ice and stuff, Cigar,” the thin man 
ordered. “Don’t keep the guest waiting. Sit down, Flynn, 
and start talking.” 

1 reached in my pocket and got a cigarette while [ 
figured what I was going to say. Joe Cigar headed for a 
back room,-and I could hear the noise of a refrigerator door 
being opened and then slammed shut. The driver of the 
car and the man who held the gun on me during the ride 
settled on a sofa in one corner. 

“What do you want to know?” J stalled. 

“ft want to know who you are, where you come from, and 
how the hell you know so much!” 

“Why?” Joe Cigar came in with some glasses and a 
bottle. | poured myself a stiff one and watched the thin 
man’s mouth take on a hard set. He wasn’t pretty to watch. 

“Listen, Flynn, if that’s your name,” he said, evenly, 
“you better talk. You may be a tough guy somewhere, but 
you ain’t in no hick town now. You start talking or get a 
belt in the head! Take your choice. It don’t make no 
difference to me if you walk out of here or get carried out. 
I want to know how you know so much about me!” 

“Maybe I could tell better if I know who you are.” 

“Maybe you could. So let’s say I’m Joe Cigar’s boss. 
That’s right, ain’t it, Joe?” 

“Tt sure is, boss.” 

“That means nothing to me,” I said. “I came to town, 
I got a job, and I’m minding my own business. All of a 
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sudden your boys pick me up and bring me over here. 
That’s all I know. What’s the matter, did I do something 
wrong?” 

“Maybe you’re just a wrong guy, Flynn. That’s what we 
want to find out.” 

“It depends on who you ask. That bum who wanted to 
give me some trouble at quitting time—ask him. He'll 
tell you [’'m as wrong as a pair of flat dice.” I laughed. 
“And if he tries to prove it again I'll break his back.” 

“You're pretty tough, ain’t you?” 

“In some places they think so.” I wished he would come 
to the point, so I could get back to the hotel and go to 
bed. 

“What are you doing in New York?” 

“{ heard it was a good place to hide. I’m the modest 
type.” 

“Okay, boys.” The thin man’s voice threatened. “Look 
him over!” Before I had a chance to put my drink down 
he had lifted an automatic from somewhere beside him on 
his chair. 

The driver and the gunner and Joe Cigar came over. 
Joe reached for my arm, but I was too fast for him and 
got to my feet, with my hands halfway up, before he 
could connect. For a moment I had a foolish impulse to 
smack him one on the jaw, but the gunner had his per- 
suader in his hand too. 

“Kick off your pants, Blondy,” Joe ordered. “And be 
careful while you’re doing it. This ain’t no kids’ club.” 

“If you want ’em off,” I growled, “take ’em off.” 

“If that’s your dish—okay. Take off the panties, boys!” 

Cigar grabbed me around the neck from behind with 
a mugger’s hold, cutting off my wind, and the gunner 


slapped me one across the side of my jaw with the palm 


of his big, hard hand. It knocked me dizzy. The wheelman 
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clamped my arms down so I couldn’t use them, and the 
gunner unlatched my belt. I kicked him in the knee and 
he slapped me again. That time I gave up, figuring he 
would gun-slug me if I kicked him again, and I couldn't 
see any percentage in a broken nose, or blood all over my 
new suit. They got the pants off me, all right, and my 
coat too. 

“What do you find?” the thin man asked. 

‘This is a mighty cute little water pistol,” the gunner said 
as he pulled the gun out of my pocket. “What did you do, 
Blondy, save up a hundred box tops and mail them ... ?” 

Bang! My gun went off in his hand, and drilled a little 
hole in the wall across the room. “Well, wadda ya know,” 
he said, surprised. “Jt wasn’t a water pistol at all. It’s a real 
little heater, with bullets in it and everything. Why, you 
might even be able to hurt somebody with it, if you wasn’t 
careful.” He dropped it into his pocket. “ll just take care 
of this for a while, so nobody don’t get shot.” 

“tT want it back, when I leave here,” I said. 

“Oh, sure, sure.” he agreed. “When you leave here.” 

They found my money, and my cigarettes, and my 
matches, and the other junk I had in my pockets, sniffed 
them over, and put them back. Then they turned me loose. 
“You can put the pants back on,” Joe Cigar allowed. 

I did, and then I sat down in the chair and rubbed my 
face, where the gunner had cuffed me. “One of these days 
we're going to meet up all alone, Buster,” I said. “Then 
we'll have a little rassle and see who has the sorest jaw!” 

“Oh sure,” he said. “One of these days. But what the 
hell’s eatin’ you, anyhow? You ain’t hurt. You oughta 
seen the last cop we had... .” 

“Shut up!” the thin man barked. 

I forced out what I thought was a convincing laugh. 
“Cop? Did you juvenile delinquents think I was a cop? Oh, 
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brother,” and I slapped my leg. “I've been taken for a lot of 
things, but never a cop.” 

“It might be a good idea if you stopped thinking it was 
so damned funny and started proving you’re not a cop,” 
Joe Cigar said. “And say, boss,” he added, “‘we’re fresh out 
of beer. How about one of the boys going around the 


corner to get some?” 


“ll go,” I volunteered. 

“I said shut up,” the thin man growled. “Gunner, go and 
get about a dozen bottles of cold beer. And be damned 
sure its cold this time. And don’t take all night!” 

The gunner got up and walked out. 

“Now listen to me, Brother Flynn,” the boss-man said 
in a chilled voice, “maybe you’d better get wise. It don’t 
matter to me whether you do or not, and about the only 
difference it will make to you is whether you walk out of 
here or go out in a sack, like I said before. You might 
think it over.” 

I reached for my half-finished drink and thought it over. 
“What do you want to know?” 

“Where are you from?” 

“West Coast.” 

“That’s a long-stretch of land. What part?” 

“Seattle and around there.” 

“Ever hear of a guy they used to call Tom Thumm?” 

“Sure. The hijacker. Got shot by a truck guard back in 
°45.” ['d read all about Tom Thumm. And then, all of a 
sudden, I knew who the guy across from me—Joe Cigar’s 
boss—was. I knew enough not to let a single muscle in my 
face move, or my hands fidget, or anything to show through 
my eyes. 

“Did you know Tom?” he asked. “Ever run into him 
when you were in Seattle?” 

“No. I got pulled out in ’42 and drafted into the Army. 
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I don’t think Thumm was in Seattle then—at least I never 
heard of him, but then I didn’t get around much.” 

“Ever hear of his brother, the one they called Jack 
Thumm?” 

That was the question I'd been waiting for, because 
darned few people except cops and the Feds remember 
Jack Thumm. But some people know that a guy by the 
name of Jack Thompson used to work for Al Capone. 
Some other people know that after Al forgot to pay his 
income taxes and got stuck on the rock-pile, Jack 
Thompson vanished. 

There’s a story going around that no one was more 
surprised when Tom Thumm got shot by a truck guard 
than Tom himself. It was supposed to be a tame guard, 
but he killed Tom just as dead as a wild one would have 
done. Shortly after that there was talk of Jack Thompson 
taking over Tom Thumm’s rackets. There was also a little 
bit of talk—very littlk—about Jack Thompson and Jack 
Thumm being the same guy. But nobody wanted to come 
right out and say that Jack had got his kid brother killed. 

Not even the law was going to say it until they could 
get Jack Thumm in a back room and coax him into telling 
that he had not only killed his brother, but half a dozen 
other guys. There was something about a kidnapping they 
thought he could help with, too, to say nothing about a big 
slice of all the organized rackets from Bellingham to 
Tacoma. 

If Jack Thumm had been brought to New York, and if 
he was working for Blackie Clegg, then Blackie Clegg’ was 
a very tough guy indeed. 

So I said, “Hell no, I never knew he had a brother,” 
and held my breath. Because the guy across from me was 
Jack Thumm, or I'll kiss your foot in Macy’s window. 

“T guess you don’t get around much, Blondy. It don’t 
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make no difference. Where’d you get all that money you 
- have with you?” 

“Left over from the war. There used to be big money in 
cigarettes, and army trucks when you could get them. I 
stayed over until about a year and a half ago, but then 
things started getting a little tough.” 

“IT wouldn’t know,” he said. “I sat it out. There was 
bigger money here. It ain’t so big or so easy now. What 
you said about things getting tough you can say all over 
again—for me.” 

“Things are getting tough all over,” I repeated obedi- 
ently. “What’s your trouble?” 

“My trouble is cops and wise guys, goddamn them! At 
first I thought you were a cop, but maybe I’ve changed my 
mind. I’m not going to give you a chance to grow up a 
wise guy, either. There’s too many of them around here. 
I can run my business without their help!” 

The door opened and the gunner came in with a paper 
box full of beer bottles. Joe Cigar opened one and gave 
it to Thumm, his boss. Then he took one for himself. My 
whiskey was too warm to drink, so I walked over and 
helped myself to one of the beers, borrowing an opener 
from Joe. 

“You were gone long enough to make this much beer, 
Thumm said. “What the hell took you so long?” 

“Aw, boss, I got it as fast as I could,” the gunner said. 
“Only the Greek didn’t have none that was really cold, so 
I had to drive a couple of blocks over to another place. 
But I done the job. It’s cold, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah, it’s cold,” Cigar admitted. 

I looked at my watch, The gunner had been away for a 
little more than twenty minutes. It was almost four o’clock 
in the morning, and suddenly I was sleepy again. 

“If you don’t have anything more to ask me,” I said, 
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“Vd like to get on my way. I’ve got to get up and go to 
work in the morning, Being just a growing boy, I need 
my sleep.” 

“Why sure,” Thumm said. “We just wanted to talk to 
you. You can drift any time you want to. All I wanted 
to know was why you made the crack Joe’s boss, and I 
guess you just made it up, that’s all. Want another beer?” 

This was a little too easy, and I couldn’t figure it. I 
stood up and said, “Thanks. One’s all I need. If I can have 
my gun back [Il go. And if there’s any little jobs you 
might want done, from time to time, you know where to 
find me.” 

“Yeah,” Joe Cigar nodded. “Down at the Royal Hotel.” 

“We might have a little something now and then,” Jack 
Thumm said, “for a guy with a strong back and a weak 
mind. Give him his gun.” 

The gunner handed my pistol to me, and I dropped it 
in my pocket. “So long,” I said. “Thanks for the drink. 
Say, what’s your name?” 

“You guessed it the first time, Flynn. It’s ‘Boss.’ Joe 
» Cigar’s Boss.” 

Nobody stopped me as I walked across the room to the 
heavy door. I turned as I went out, and they nodded at 
me as though I had been coming and going through that 
door for years. It wouldn’t have surprised me, going down 
the stairs, if part of the ceiling had caved in on my head, 
or the floor had exploded under my feet. 

{ had the jumping creeps. Three thugs had picked me up. 
They had taken me to a tight little room where I met one 
of the worst thugs of all. The boss had asked me a few 
simple questions. Then they let me go. 

It didn’t seem to ring true—there was a bum string some- 
where in the piano. If I had been Jack Thumm I wouldn’t 
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have turned me loose until I had roughed me up a little. 
All’ 1 got was a couple of slaps. It didn’t add up. 


When I got back to my room at the Royal the first thing 
I looked at was my pistol. The clip was one bullet short— 
the one that had gone into the wall when the gunner had 
wanted to see if the gun was loaded. That was all. [ ran an 
oily rag through the barrel, filled the clip, took off my 
clothes, and went to sleep—too tired to worry about the 
evening any more. 


Was I ever stiff when I got up! Every muscle in my body 
hurt. In fact, an investigation would have disclosed muscles 
in my body that are not found in the bodies of other 
men, for nobody was ever as sore as I was. It was sheer 
torture to tic my shoes, and to pull an undershirt on over 
my head. But I made it, and had time for some breakfast 
and a look at the morning paper before the shape-up began. 
No more murders, I was glad to see. At least none that got 
in the news. 


Clancy and Farmer were down at the dock when I 
limped in, together with the rest of the gang that had 
shaped-up and been picked the day before. “I hate you 
guys,” I smiled, painfully. “What did I ever do to you that 
you should talk me into a job like this? My aching back!” 

Clancy laughed. “You must be one of them lace- 
curtain Irish, that can’t stand a little lifting and shoving. 
Why, lad, it’s likely you have no muscles at all.” With that 
he reached out and grabbed me by my upper arm, perhaps 
the sorest part of my body, and squeezed. I howled. They 
laughed again. 

Sometimes I almost wish I had been an accountant 
instead of a cop. “You’d better get the kinks worked out, 
Tommy,” Hank Farmer said, “before your friend Culio 
comes around.” 
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“Yeah? Who’s Culio?” 

“That guy you had the httle talk with yesterday, after 
work,” 

“Oh, him. Is that his name? Where is he?” 

“T haven’t seen him so far,” Hank said. ‘““Maybe he won’t 
be back. Maybe you scared him away.” 

“T don’t know about that,” Clancy worried. “He had a 
lot of friends in this section of town.” There was some- 
thing in the way he said “this section of town” that made 
me look at him closely, but he made no other sign at all. 
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We shaped up on schedule and went to work. Culio 
didn’t appear, and nobody seemed to want to argue about 
my job on the fork lift, so I broke it out and got underway. 
Trucks full of cargo for the freighter were waiting to be 
unloaded. We reversed Friday’s operations—filling instead 
of emptying the ship’s hold. 

It was a little after nine, and [ had made maybe a 
dozen trips, when I spotted four cops, in uniform, walking 
into the pier. Behind them came three men in civilian 
clothes, and I spotted them for cops too. They all looked 
pretty rugged, and kept feeling for their guns to make sure 
they were loose and ready. One of the uniformed cops was 
a sergeant, and you figure that something pretty important 
must be cooking when such a gang gets out so early in the 
morning. The sergeant said a few words to one of the 
men working on the dock, and then the seven cops fanned 
out in a half circle, about ten feet apart, and started toward 
me. They all had their hands on their guns. 

Before they started closing in the dock had been a mad- 
house of noise. Straw bosses had been shouting orders. 
Winchmen and riggers on the freighter’s deck had been 
tooting whistles, and the cargo had been clattering abroad. 
But when that seven-man fan started, all noise stopped. 
Instead of it being Pier 47, it might have been Tomb 47. 

The noise from my forker sounded out of place—like a 
grunting hog in a church. I cut the engine and sat still, both 
my hands resting on the wheel. 

“Looking for me?” [ asked. 
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“Is your name Tim Flynn?” the sergeant wanted to 
know. 

“Yeah. What did I do now?” 

“Get your hands up, get down off that seat, and walk 
over here—slow and easy!” Six pistols came out and 
pointed at me. The Sergeant, wanting to be a hero, 1 guess, 
didn’t pull his. 

There wasn’t much for me to do, except as he suggested. 
One of the cops gave me a quick frisk. “No guns on him, 
Sarge,” he reported. 

“T could have told you that,” I said. “But I figured you 
like to run your hands over people.” 

“Shaddup!” he snapped. 

“Okay, but what’s the score? I haven’t done anything 
that I know of.” 

“Maybe you done it in your sleep,” someone suggested. 

“Is your name Flynn—Tim Flynn?” the Sergeant asked 
again. 

“Yeah.” 

“You live over at the Royal Hotel?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You have a fight yesterday with a guy named Culio?” 

“Sure. Right after work.” 

“Seen him since?” 

“No.” 

“You're a goddamned liar, Flynn! Along about three- 
thirty this morning you shot him right through the head 
with a .32-calibre bullet, which killed him dead! I'll also 
make a little bet that bullet popped out of the .32 auto- 
matic we found in your coat pocket, in the Royal Hotel!” 

Suddenly a lot of things became crystal clear to Mr. 
Malone’s little boy Johnny. I didn’t even offer to take the 
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bet, because I knew darned well that at just about three- 
thirty someone ad shot Culio with my gun. But I kept 
my head shut. 


They put the cuffs on me, and marched me into a car, 
and we all rode down to their precinct house. The Sergeant 
was just as pleased with himself as he would have been if 
I had given him some trouble. 


They took my fingerprints, and the information for the 
blotter. Then they shoved me on a bench along one side of 
a back room while they all told each other how wonderful 
they were, catching a killer. Even the Lieutenant—the 
head man at the precinct—joined in the festivities. There 
was a lot of chatter about “Good work, men . . . the 
Commissioner will like this .. . promotion for some of you 
guys...” and all that clap-trap. 


To me it spelled a mighty rotten apple in the barrel. 
Jack Thumm, or else Joe Cigar, had framed me. Whether 
they thought I was a cop or not didn’t matter. | knew 
more than I should. So they had sent the gunner to kill 
Culio with my gun—while he was out for beer—and then 
they tipped some cop that I had done it. 


It made a nice deal for them. If I was turned loose, they 
figured I was a cop too. If they knew that, then my useful- 
ness on the job was finished. Ef I didn’t get out they didn’t 
have to worry about me either. 


It was as nice a little frame as you ever saw, and fit me 
like a suit of long underwear. Only it was too hot, in June, 
for long underwear, and J was uncomfortable. The more 
I thought about it, the more I began to wonder what cop 
had been slipped the word. The frame fitted so weil that it 
must have been tried on for size before J got it. You 
couldn’t very well pick a guy up, lift his gun, send another 
man out On a murder job with it. and then call a cop and 
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tell him to find the body and make the arrest unless you 
knew the proper cop to call. 

I guessed it was the Sergeant, because he was acting so 
modest, and also because he was wearing hand-stitched 
English shoes. That’s pretty elegant for a sergeant’s pay. 

After the big chatter died down some of the gang left 
the room. The Sergeant growled at me to get up and go 
with him, and I followed him into a little room even 
farther back. Four cops followed me. 

The new room didn’t please me one little bit. There was 
only one light in it, and that hung down from the ceiling 
and consisted of a 500-watt bulb. There weren’t any 
windows either. The furnishings were very simple—a table 
and maybe half a dozen straight wooden chairs. 

“Siddown!” the Sergeant shouted. “I want you to answer 
a couple of questions, I want you to tell me the truth, and 
by Christ I don’t want you to lie to me! If you do Ill 
break every bone in your goddammed body! You just 

answer my questions and you'll be all right. You don’t, 
and you’ll be the sorriest punk this side of hell, I’m telling 
you! Now this guy here is going to write down everything 
you say and anythingyousaycanbeusedagainstyou. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yeah,” I said, “I get it.” 

“All right. I hope you do.” He turned to the police 
stenographer. “You ready?” 

“Let ’er £0,” the steno said, flipping the pages of his 
notebook. 

The Sergeant sat down across the table from me, lit a 
cigarette, took off his coat, and rubbed his hands together. 
The stenographer was on my right. The other three cops 
took chairs here and there. Smoke began to fog the room. 

“What’s your name?’” the Sergeant snapped. 

“Tim Flynn.” 
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He pushed his face across the table until it was only 
half an inch from mine. “Goddammit!” he roared, “you 
better get the hell down off your high horse, kid! When 
[ ask,your name I want your fu// name!!” 

“Timothy James John Xavier .. .” I paused and wiped 
his spittle from my face with the side of my hand. 
*... Vincent Callahan O'Flynn,” I said. “Only I usually 
drop the ‘O’ and just caJl myself Tim Flynn.” 

The Sergeant looked at me and his fat face got fatter 
and redder and I though he would explode. “You’re going 
to be the sorriest little punk in the world in just about ten 
minutes, Mr, Timothy James John Son-of-a-Bitch Flynn!” 
he almost screamed. “And sometime late this afternoon 
I’m going to ask you to repeat that name and, so help me, 
if you get one syllable of it wrong you’re going to wish 
you was dead!” 

“Timothy James John Xavier Vincent .. .” I began. 

He reached up and adjusted the light cord, so he could 
pull the bulb and its shade down and rest them on the 
table. The 500 watts poured directly into my face, and I 
couldn’t see a thing. 

“Maybe you’re new in New York,” he began. “We’re 
different, maybe, from the cops in Seattle. We don’t like 
fresh punks!” Suddenly his big hand came out of the 
darkness and slapped me alongside the face, almost 
knocking me off my chair. “See?” 

“That’s my name,” I said. “You can check it. The 
Army’s got it.” 

“We'll see. Why did you kill Culio?” 

“T didn’t kill him.” 

“The hell you say. Did you have a fight with him yester- 
day afternoon?” 

“Sure I did.” 
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“Why?” I told him, and answered some more questions 
about my first day on the docks. 

“Then you found out where he lived and went gunning 
for him, and when you found him you shot him, is that 
right?” he asked. 

“t never saw him after that.” 

“The hell you didn’t. He was shot with the same kind 
of a gun that you have, and a cop up on Seventeenth Street 
says he saw both of you a little after three!” 

“The cop lies,” I said. Bang! He hit me again. 

f must have been in that back room, with that light 
shining in my eyes, breathing smoke, for the better part 
of three hours. When the Sergeant got tired of asking me 
guestions—and so hoarse that he couldn’t talk—another 
cop moved in to take his place. And when he got tired 
another replaced him. 

Me? I just got tired. Tired of the same questions over 
and over and over. 

‘“.. . where’d you get the gun . . . have you ever been 
arrested before . . . you shot him, didn’t you . . . you shot 
Culto, didn’t you . . tell us the truth and you can go lie 
down ... you shot him yOu SHOT HIM you shot him— 
didn’t you!!!” 

And when I said “No,” Pd get banged alongside the 
head. 

I tried to get them to ask me what I had been doing 
with Joe Cigar and Jack Thumm, but either they didn’t 
know I had been in the house on Seventeenth Street, or 
else they were too smart to ask me that one. Then I told 
them [ had been with Cigar and some other people, whose 
names I didn’t know. ‘ 

They asked me where, and I told them the street 
number. One of the cops left, and after a little while he 
came back and said that the house belonged to two old 
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ladies, and the apartment [I claimed to have been in was 
rented to some guy and his wife—and both of them 
claimed that they were home all night. 

So I didn’t get anywhere. I got tired, and my head ached 
from the light in my eyes, and the repeated blows on my 
cheek, and the stinking air. I was too tired to get mad— 
and I knew if I got mad and stood up and took a poke at 
somebody [’d be killed. “Shot while trying to escape.” 
That’s as good as a conviction. 

But I learned a couple of things. [ learned that the 
Sergeant was a bully, and a bum, and not a very good 
' sergeant. The other cops in the room with me were just a 
little bit too informal when they talked to him. Their 
manner wasn’t a good police manner—if you get what 
I mean. I’ve been in the back rooms of precincts before 
—on the other side of the table—and I know what goes 
on. It was going on here, but it was more like a movie 
than the real thing. 

Something stunk, and I was willing to bet a year’s pay 
it was the Sergeant who stunk the worst, and his palsie- 
walsies in proportion to how much they knew—or how 
much they were getting when the money-man came 
around, 

Finally it stopped—and three hours isn’t long. Some of 
these little affairs go on for a couple of days. This one 
closed up when the door opened and somebody walked in 
and said, “Did he confess yet?” 

“Naw,” the Sergeant growled. “But he will. Won’t you. 
Flynn, you son-of-a-bitch?” 

“Naw,” [ echoed. “I won’t.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” the cop across the table began, but 
he was interrupted by the newcomer, whom I couldn’t see. 

“Not now, he won't,” the new voice said. “Get him 
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cleaned up and take him up to Homicide West. They want 
to talk to him up there.” 

“What the hell do they want with him?” the sergeant 
complained. “We caught him. He was just about ready to 
sing. Call them back and say we'll be up in half an hour. 
Tell them the prisoner’s resting.” 

“Come up and tell them yourself. There’s a Lieutenant 
and three other guys waiting out front and I don’t want 
to argue with them.” 

“All right—all right. Tell them to keep their goddamned 
shirts on! Listen, Flynn,” he said to me. “If you know 
what’s good for you, you'll admit you shot Culio right here 
and now. We’re God’s little pink angels around here, com- 
pared to where you're going. This is your last chance. 
What do you say?” 

“My name,” I confided, “is Timothy James John Xavier 
- Vincent Callahan O’Flynn—only [ve dropped the ‘O.’” 

He dropped me, then, with a straight right to the jaw. 
If I had been in his shoes I might have done the same 
thing. 

It wasn’t hard enough to knock me out, but I ended up 
on my butt on the floor. 

“Wise bastard!” the Sergeant muttered. “Get him on his 
feet, give him a drink of water, straighten out his clothes, 
and bring him up. [ll talk to the Homicide brass hats.” 

Boy, I felt like I was going home. Homicide West was 
the place for me, and if my boss, Inspector Stratford, 
wanted to eat me out for getting a bum murder rap pinned 
on me, that was okay too. They wanted me back home. 

T didn’t even mind when the three cops in the back 
room yanked me to my feet and straightened out my 
cramped back with a good kick in the tail. Somebody put 
a pitcher of water on the table and I grabbed it and took a 
long swallow. Then I sloshed some on my hands and face, 
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dried them on my shirt, and we walked out. On the way 
we passed through the room where I had gone first, and 
they gave me my cigarettes and money and personal junk. 
That, cigarette tasted good. 

The Lieutenant from Homicide West was my old buddy 
Potts—who never was too much impressed with my brains. 
I didn’t know the men with him. 

“Ts this Flynn?” Potts said, looking at me. 

“Yes, sir,” the sergeant answered. 

“Well, what are we waiting for? Sign him over to me 
and [ll take him away. Send your transcript up as soon as 
you have it finished. Let’s get going. No, you don’t have to 
come along, Sergeant. If we need you we'll let you know.” 
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IX 


“Good Lord and all the saints in Heaven,” Inspector 
Stratford said when he saw me. “What have you done to 
your face, Johnny?” He peered at me over his dead cigar. 
He looked at Lieutenant Potts. He looked back at me, 
standing in front of his desk. “You are Johnny Malone, 
aren't you? Those fingerprints didn’t get mixed up some- 
where, did they?” 


| “No, Chief,” I smiled—which made my sore face hurt. 

“Ym Johnny Malone, all right, and if you don’t believe 
me you can take my prints again, or ask me some ques- 
tions. Only don’t take me into a back room to ask them, 
and don’t put a spotlight in my face when you do it. I’m 
tired of that stuff.” 


“You talk like Malone,” he admitted. “If we painted 
your hair brown again you’d be as ugly as Malone. Now 
sit the hell down and tell me what happened. Did you kill 
that guy Culio, or whatever his name was?” 

“No, I didn’t kill him. A nasty little hood they call 
‘Gunner’ killed him, I think, and with that little .32 of 
mine.” 

“Tell me all of it, starting with the beginning. Potts, you 
listen to this too.” 


So I started reviewing everything I had done since he 
had seen me Jast, on Wednesday afternoon. Sometimes he 
stopped me while he sent out for a file or some extra 
information. For example, we found that Culio was a 
waterfront tough with a record of beating up people, some- 
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times because he didn’t like their looks, sometimes as a 
favour for somebody else. He had a killing coming to him. 

When I got to the house on Seventeenth Street, Strat- 
ford interrupted me again. “Look, Potts,” he ordered, “I 
want you to send five good men down there right now. [f 
nobody is at home in that apartment, tell them to go in 
and search it from top to bottom, You can’t fire a bullet 
into a wall and not leave some trace. [f there is somebody 
at home—either the man or his wife or both—tell two of 
our men to bring them up here, and the other three to do 
the job. And I want it done before three o’clock this 
afternoon.” 

Potts started to leave, but Stratford called him back. 
“And I want a three-shift watch on that house and the 
people in it.” Potts left. 

“Pve heard of this Joe Cigar,” Stratford continued to 
me, “but not much. Wait a minute.” He picked up his 
phone, called a number. “This is Stratford,” he said. “Two 
things, Send one of your good men up to see me right 
away, if you can. I’ve got something hot. And what do you 
know about Joe Cigar? ... Uh-huh... yeah ... okay, 
thanks.” 

“Who was that?” [ asked. “The D.A.’s office?” 

“Yeah,” he said. “I should have had them up here 
before this. They’ll probably be sorer than boils. This guy 
Cigar is small-time stuff, so far as they know, He thought 
he was going someplace once, down there on the water- 
front, but he never got very far. Fact is, they say he 
thought he was going to be the head man in that section, 
but the Syndicate moved another man in over him, and 
then this Blackie Clegg moved in over that man.” 

“Tough place to get a promotion,” [ allowed. “Well, this 
gunner dropped my gun in his pocket, and then... .” 

“You had any lunch?” he interrupted. 
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“No.” 

“V’ll send out for some stuff,” he said, and picked up 
the telephone again, ordering sandwiches and coffee. “Let’s 
save the rest of the story for the District Attorney or one 
of his bright young men. As long as it was only a killing, 
we didn’t need them. But now that we have Joe Cigar and 
Jack Thumm, the picture changes. I don’t think anyone 
knew Thumm was in town.” 

Lieutenant Potts came back, and the chow came in, and 
soon an assistant D.A. entered and introduced himself as 
Bob Levitt. He had a cup of coffee while Stratford outlined 
what had happened. Then I took it up again. 

When I finished Stratford looked at Levitt. “What do 
we do now?” he asked. 

“Well,” Levitt said, “I don’t know what you’re going to 
do, but I’m having three shifts of two guys each put on 
that sergeant. Like Malone—or Flynn—here says, he stinks 
on ice. I’m afraid that one of these days there’s going to 
be some changes made in that precinct.” 

“Not now,” I said. “Wait until I get hold of Blackie 
Clegg. And the gunner, and Joe Cigar, and a couple of 
others, of course.” 

“What are you going to say when they ask you why you 
aren’t in jail?” Stratford wondered. 

“I’m going to say that my lawyer got me out on bail, 
and if they wonder why a nobody like me has a lawyer 
and can raise bail—that’s okay with me. I might even 
attract a crowd.” 

“TI wondered how we were going to get you back in 
circulation,” Stratford said. “Tell you what we'll do. I'll 
call up those bums that arrested you, tell them we’re con- 
vinced we have a case. You go into the jug tonight, through 
the line-up tomorrow morning, and into jail again after 
that. As soon as you are in, Levitt here will have some 
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honest-to-God lawyer spring you. You'll be out for lunch 
tomorrow, and you'll be able to read all about yourself in 
the Sunday-morning papers.” 

-‘All right,” I agreed. “But if I have to go into the tank 
with a lot of bums for the line-up tomorrow, don’t put me 
in until late. Remember, I rate Saturdays and Sundays off.” 

So I spent the night in a detention cell, and nobody 
knew I was a cop. But I did manage to have a cell all by 
myself, and didn’t have to put up with the drunks and 
bums and human junk who were picked up during the 
night. There are some advantages to being a murderer— 
you don’t have to associate with common criminals. 

The next morning I went through the line-up, was 
photographed, the charges against me were read, and | 
went back to jail again. Half an hour later I was out. I 
thanked my lawyer, whom I had never seen in my life, 
and he in turn was very happy, he said, to have me for a 
client. He assured me that he could beat the murder rap 
for me, but didn’t quite know what to do about the gun- 
carrying charge. We made an appointment to meet later. 
As far as I knew, at that time he thought it was a real case. 
He had been hired by telephone, and a messenger had 
delivered a box full of bonds to cover the amount of bail. 

Several weeks later I learned that he was married to one 
of Bob Levitt’s cousins. 

The tabloid papers gave me a big play, and I made 
Page 3 of the Tribune and Page 8 of the Times. Of course, 
they didn’t have the news that I was out, but they had a 
lot to say about how I got in. Most of them were glad to 
Jearn that the police had finally caught one of the water- 
front racketeers and killers, and expressed hope that it was 
the beginning of an extensive drive to wipe out crime in 
New York. 

They gave a lot of credit to Sergeant Bennion—the first 
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time | learned his name—for making the arrest. Bennion, 
it seems. had received a mysterious tip. For a moment I 
wished I could call up a couple of editors and tell them 
that Bennion had received something else too. He had a 
double tail on him, twenty-four hours every day. 

But I didn’t. I just sat in the park in the warm Sunday- 
morning sun, and read all about Tim Flynn, notorious 
hoodlum. 

Then I bought lunch and walked slowly back to the 
Royal Hotel. Old Double-Ugly, the one-eyed clerk, looked 
at me. looked again, and slowly stood up. “I read that you 
was in jail,” he said, with great respect in his voice. “It 
says here in the paper that you was pinched for shooting 
that no-good Culio.” 

“Don’t believe everything you read in the papers. I got 
sprung this morning. They don’t have a thing on me. And 
just in case you should be a stool pigeon [ll tell you this 
—I didn’t kill Culio. And that gun they found in my coat 
was planted.” 

“Gee, that’s something, Mr. Flynn, ain’t it?” he said. 
“Imagine them cops doin’ something like that. Well, your 
old room’s still waiting for you.” 

“It damn well better be. If I find out you put someone 
else in it last night Vl come down here and bust your lip. 
Any mail or stuff come for me while I was out?” 

He reached under the counter and took out a small 
box and handed it to me. “Couple of hours ago some man 
—-I never seen him before—left this here for you. Said if 
you didn’t show up in a couple of days he’d be back to get 
it. 

“Thanks.” I said, taking the box. As I walked up the 
stairs to my room I shook the box close to my ear, but 
whatever was in it didn’t rattle. For a while I thought 
maybe it might be a bomb, but there didn’t seem to be 
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any reason why anyone should go to the trouble to send 
a bomb to me. Guns or lead pipes are handier. 

So I opened it carefully, and there was a .32-calibre 
automatic, with extra clips, all set and ready to go. It 
wasn’t the one I had before, but its twin sister. I felt 
better—like somebody had sent my right arm back—and 
thanked Stratford. 

After a shower and a shave and a change into clean 
clothes 1 went downstairs and into the bar. With the 
exception of Smoothie, the bald-headed bartender, I was 
the only one there. “Beer,” [ ordered. 


Smoothie put his paper down, glanced casually in my 
direction, and drew the beer. Then he glanced at me 
again and knocked the head off it and ran in some more 
beer. You could see that I had attained a certain standing 
in the community. 

“Just reading about you in the papers, Flynn,” he said. 
“T see that one side of your face is a little larger than the 
other. Bennion and his boys?” 

“Yeah,” I admitted. “Not much, though. There’s been 
worse. Someday Ill break his arm for it, if I catch him 
alone.” While I was talking I was re-sizing this bartender, 
who seemed to know so much. Big, he was, and bald as a 
man could be. He might have been fifty-five, give or take 
a couple of years—you can’t tell how old a bald man is. 
And there was a lot of intelligence in his dark eyes. “He'd 
look good in a broken arm,” [ ventured. 

“You won’t ever get the chance,” Smoothie prophesied. 
“That kind travel in gangs.”” He drew another beer for me, 
and a short one for himself. “He had to have six guys 
behind him, didn’t he, to take you in—~and you without 
a gun?” J nodded in agreement. “I’ve seen the day when 
one cop, alone, could take two guys as big as you and drag 
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them off, one in each hand, without ever showing a gun. 
But now we got Bennion. Phooey!” 

“I guess you’ve seen ’em come and go?” I asked. 

“Yeah. I’ve seen your kind come and go too, Flynn.” 
He looked me in the eye. “Who the hell are you, anyhow? 
It’s none of my business, but not many white-wine-and-beer 
characters blow into this town, get framed like you did, 
get slammed in the clink, and then get out as fast as you 
did unless they know somebody.” 

“You were right first time, Smoothie,” I told him. “It’s 
none of your business. I was happy working on the dock, 
living here, drinking your beer. Then trouble walks up 
and meets me. You know so much—tell me why. You say 
I was framed—tell me how you knew that!” 

He yawned and closed his eyes, then gave me a sleepy 
smile. “Lots of people come in here and talk. I just make 
drinks, draw beer—and listen. JI hear you didn’t kill 
Culio.” 

“Who tells you that?” 

“People who know other people.” 

“Look, you old bastard,” I said. “Let’s drop the double 
talk. Name some names. I gotta go back someday and talk 
to the judge. What I need is guys who'll say I didn’t 
bump that Culio louse.” 

They'll be tough to find.” 

“The hell with you,” I growled. “It was Joe Cigar who 
framed me, and you know it as well as I do. He did it 
because I shot off my mouth to get a job on the dock.” 

“Joe plays kinda rough, doesn’t he?” Smoothie said. 

“Joe may plan rough,” I said, “but that tame gorilla of 
his does all the work. If you see any of them, tell them to 
look out for me. And tell them they won’t catch me walking 
down the street in my sleep again, either!” I turned away 
from the bar and started to walk out. 
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“Hey.” the bartender called, “come back here a minute.” 

“What do you want? Don’t give me any more of this 
yak-yak that doesn’t say anything, I... .” 

“You might try the next block up,” he whispered when 
I returned. “Try Eighteenth Street, between Eighth and 
Ninth, There’s a little place on the corner that sells cold 
beer all night long.” 

I reached across the bar and grabbed him by his white 
jacket. “Why the hell are you telling me this, Smoothie? 
What’s it to you? I warn you, you bald bum, if I go up 
there and it’s another frame—TI got friends, Smoothie. 
They got me out of stir and don’t want me to get killed. 
They’d be awful mad at somebody who got me killed— 
even if he was only an old jerk like you.” 

He spread his hands apart as I let him go, and shrugged 
his heavy shoulders. “I didn’t say a thing, Flynn. Not a 
thing. I don’t even know this guy you call Joe Cigar. He 
never did me any harm. Goodbye.” He walked to the 
other end of the bar, picked up his newspaper, and sat 
down. 

I turned away again and walked out the door into the 
bright sunlight, trying to figure the latest angle. Why, I 
wondered, had the bartender put the finger on Joe Cigar 
and his boys for me? Joe, as I had learned in Stratford’s 
office the day before, was only a little big shot who had 
gone off on the wrong track. Could it be that Smoothie was 
one of the other tracks? Was the bartending job a- blind? 
Tt might be a good place to stand and listen to casual con- 
versation, and learn what was going on in that part of town 
—but it didn’t shape up to be too important in the big 
organization that ran the rackets in that part of town. 

To kell with it, 1 said to myself. Tonight I'm going to 
go to bed early and sleep all night. But I knew darned well 
that I wasn’t. 


the 


xX 
There was going to be a fight, and somebody was 
going to get hurt. I stood for a second or two in the bright 
June sun and fingered my sore cheek. The Gunner had 
started the long round of cuffing my face had absorbed, and 


what I had in mind for him—when we next met—was un- 
pleasant. 


“Try Eighteenth Street,” the bald bartender had said. 
It wouldn’t be dark enough, or late enough, to try Eigh- 
teenth Street for about twelve hours. That gave me half a 
day to wonder what the hell was going on. 


“Try Eighteenth Street.” First of all, ’'d check up on 
Seventeenth Street, where I had been so early Saturday 
morning. | ducked around a couple of corners, caught a 
subway, caught another one going the opposite way, and 
decided nobody was following me. From the orders Strat- 
ford and Levitt, the District Attorney’s man, had been 
giving the day before I was probably one of the few people 
in New York who wasn’t being tailed. 

I called Stratford. “What cooks on Seventeenth Street?” 
[ asked. 

“There’s something funny up there,” he answered. “Only 
I don’t know what it is. The landlady, who lives five houses 
up the street, rents the place to a guy and his wife. She’s 
got leases to prove it, and she don’t know anything else.” 

“How about the people who live there?” 

“l’m coming to that. Don’t be so impatient. They moved 
out to Lake Hiawatha, in Jersey, on Memorial Day—just 
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like they’ve been doing for the last four summers. They 
got a cottage out there that they rent for a month.” 

“Okay. Who did they fend a key to?” 

“Not so fast, my boy. We sent a man out there, and he 
and a couple of Jersey cops talked to ’em. They didn’t lend 
a key to anybody, they say. Both the guy and his wife were 
born in New York and have lived here all their years, 
except for the month they spend in Jersey.” Stratford 
sounded like a man who couldn’t be dragged to New 
Jersey. “The guy ts a paperhanger. We didn’t get a thing 
~ out of them and we don’t have any way to get them back 
to New York before July.” 

“You should have told them the place burned down.” 

“We did. The man said the furniture didn’t belong to 
him and burning was too good for it. He thinks maybe he’ll 
spend the rest of his life hanging wallpaper in Jersey. I 
give up. You got any hot ideas?” 

“No,” I said. “How about the bullet hole in the wall?” 

“Funny thing about that, too,” he answered. “Im lIaugh- 
ing myself to death. There wasn’t any bullet hole where you 
told us to look, But there was a big nail—-damned near a 
spike—driven in there, with a picture hanging from it. The 
boys pulled the spike out and jabbed around, but somebody 
else had been there first. No bullet.” Stratford sighed, as 
though the weight of his frustrations was almost too much 
to bear. “That’s all I got. You know anything?” 

“No,” I told him. “Maybe I have a clue, as we detectives 
say, but then maybe it isn’t any good.” 

“Okay,” he said. “Goodbye.” 

“Maybe Pll have to kill a man tonight,” I added. “Do 
you mind?” 

“Not at all, just so you tell me which one it is, and I 
don’t have to spend a lot of time investigating... . 
Goodbye!” He hung up. 
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I wasted the afternoon in a movie, and later in a res- 
taurant. Then I drifted back to the Royal Hotel. It was 
about eight o’clock when I entered the bar, and Smoothie 
wasn’t there. Instead, a stranger was behind the bar. 
“Where’s Smoothie?” I asked him. 

“Why.” he said, “Smoothie knocks off at seven. He’s 
just the day bartender. Anything I can do for you?” 

“No. Give me a glass of beer.” This was something I 
hadn’t figured on. Somehow or other I had the idea that 
Smoothie was always there. Now I began to wonder where 
the hell he was. Maybe he could be found up on Eigh- 
teenth Street. Maybe we’d be looking for each other, or 
maybe he would just be checking to see what I was going 
to do. 

He wasn’t going to have long to wait. I finished the 
beer, went up to my room and changed my clothes, checked 
my gun to make sure it would go off in an emergency. 
Then I went down the back stairs and out a fire door, so 
that nobody saw me go. There was still plenty of light in 
the summer sky, but there were clouds, too, and that meant 
no moon. I was glad, because I wanted a black night. The 
blacker it got, the better it would be. 

Now Eighteenth Street runs from one side of Manhattan 
to the other, and covers a lot of territory. On the western 
end it is flanked by factories, warehouses, and loading plat- 
forms. From there, going east, it cuts through different 
classes of residential buildings, ranging all the way from 
cold-water flats to the ultra-modern Stuyvesant Town apart- 
ments. A lot of men could hide along Eighteenth Street. 

But I figured the best place to look for the Gunner was 
at the west end, where the factories ended and the old 
houses began. It was near the Hudson waterfront, and it 
was near the section where I had first met Jack Thumm on 
Saturday morning. While I waited for night to come on I 
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worked my way southeast, away from where I eventually 
watited to be, doubling on my path now and then, waiting 
in the lengthening shadows, watching for anything that 
migkt turn up. Once I stopped in a drugstore to buy some- 
thing I hoped I would need later on. 

By ten o'clock the night was as dark as it would ever 
get, and I had worked my way carefully back to just about 
where 1 wanted to be. I had located the little store that 
carried cold beer, the only one in the neighbourhood, and 
had followed the shortest path from there to Eighteenth 
Street. There was an abandoned house, an old-law tene- 
ment, with the glass gone from the windows and the out- 
side walls flapping with the tatters of election posters from 
years ago. The front door sagged open on a single rusty 
hinge, and as I went in, I carefully opened it as far as it 
would go. 

The floors were littered with fallen plaster, empty whiskey 
and wine bottles, the debris of bums and vicious kids who 
would grow up to be bums or criminals or outstanding citi- 
zens. But nobody was using it then, at least not the first 
floor. Nobody, that is, except the brown rats who always 
start moving into places like that, even before the humans 
move out. 

I could hear them scurrying in the corners, and tele- 
graphing the news of my arrival with high-pitched squeaks. 

For my purpose it was a very nice place. The back room 
on the ground floor was far enough away from the street 
so that a little noise wouldn’t attract any attention. Fur- 
thermore, if you were in that back room, and somebody 
did come in the front door, you could go out a back 
window and through a litter-heaped yard, and eventually 
get somewhere—TI didn’t explore that far. 

Then I went out on the street again, to find a waiting 
place. There was a street light near the abandoned house, 
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but after a couple of bad throws I managed to hit it with 
a stone and knocked it out, making the darkness complete. 
Now almost any cellarway offered shelter, and I sat in one 
of them and waited. 

Time doesn’t go too slowly when your mind is racing 
over a lot of details, and you know that, if you forget any 
of them, the time you are spending in waiting may be the 
last time you will ever have. You wonder whether you 
should have let one of your bosses know what you are 
planning. Maybe it would have been smart to have all 
the cellarways filled with cops—it would be easy enough 
to do. Maybe. ... 

Somewhere a distant clock boomed the hours of eleven, 
and then twelve. The street was deserted, for all law-abid- 
ing citizens had long since taken to their beds. A police car 
came by slowly, but they didn’t see me, and its red tail- 
lights disappeared down the street. 

Then a door slammed shut, somewhere, and I heard 
footsteps coming toward me. | half rose from my sitting 
position, the little automatic palmed in my hand, ready to 
fall in behind him as he walked by. But it was only some 
workman, probably, on his way to an early job. At least 
it was no one that I knew, and I settled back. 

One o'clock came, and I was getting cramped and un- 
comfortable, and wondering if I would have to wait all 
night, and the next night, and the night after that... . 

Then he came, swinging down the street, whistling softly. 
As he passed me I stepped in behind him, quietly. 

He must have sensed that I was there. The whistling 
stopped in the middle of a note, and his hands stiffened at 
his sides. But he kept right on walking. 


“Keep your hands out a little more, Gunner,” I ordered 
him, “and keep right on the way you were going. Make it 
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easy for me, and I won’t have to kill you right here. Maybe 
I won’t have to kill you at all, if you behave yourself.” 

He did as I told him, even to finishing the tune. Then, “f 
thought you were in jail, Flynn,” he whispered. 

“You were wrong,” I sneered. “Dead wrong. Let’s go 
in here, Gunner, and let’s be very careful.” 

He turned obediently and walked into the deserted ruin 
of a house. I stopped him there, took a stubby Luger out 
of his pocket and dropped it in my own, then prodded him 
to go ahead. He reached the back room about four paces 
in front of me. 

“Turn around,” I ordered, and he turned. “The last time 
I saw you, Buster, I told you that when we met up we’d 
have a little rassle and see who came out with the sorest 
jaw. Now’s the time. You got no gun, I won’t use mine. 
Just a friendly little party, just you and me, here in the 
back room,” 

“Okay by me,” ke offered. “But how the hell did you get 
sprung? We thought we had you solid.” 

“Tt got friends,” I said. “Joe and Jack should have 
thought of that before they tried to frame me.” 

*“So you know what happened,” he said. “So you know 
about Jack? Pil have to kill you, Flynn. You know too 
goddamn much!” He reached suddenly to the floor, picked 
up a bottle that he had located with his foot while he had 
been talking and, like a shortstop fielding a hot grounder, 
pegged it at my head. 

It missed as I ducked, but he came in right behind it 
with a kick that caught me on the hip as I turned my body 
sideways. I grabbed his leg, but one of his arms went 
around my neck, and the fingers of his other hand went for 
my eyes, and [ had to let the leg go. He stamped on my 
instep as I got in my first blow, a short solid punch that 
spread his nose across his face. 
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He didn’t give an inch. I seized one of the fingers on my 
face and broke it, butted my forehead into his wet and 
sticky face, twisted away from the arm around my neck, 
and hit him with a punch that slammed him across the 
room. 

“I wish I had broken your arm, you son-of-a-bitch,” I 
panted. “Stand up and take some more!” 

“Don’t talk so much, Blondy,” he snarled. “You'll wake 
the neighbours!” Another bottle came hurtling out of the 
darkness where he had fallen and hit me on the head. I saw 
the bright lights of Concussion Town, and heard the bottle 
break against the wall as I dropped unwillingly to my 
hands and knees, trying to shake the fog out of my brain. 

The Gunner was on me feet first, trying to beat me all 
the way to the floor. Only some old reflex, unused from the 
days when I was a kid and used to fight in the streets, got: 
me away. I leaped clear, frog-like, and turned to face him 
as he came back at me. 

He was just about my size, and knew how to handle him- 
self. If he spent his nights drinking beer—when he wasn’t 
killing people—it certainly hadn’t made him soft. When I 
hit him it hurt both of us. When he hit me he wasn’t using 
a feather duster, either. 

But slowly I backed him into one corner of the room, 
and was getting more punches home than he was—about 
four to One, I would guess. Then, suddenly, I realised his 
fists weren’t hurting me any more, and it wasn’t because I 
hurt too much to hurt any more, either. His hands and 
arms went up across his face, I lined him up for the payoff. 

There he was, almost crouched in the corner, his face a 
bloody mess. God forgive me, but I gloated, and felt fresh 
and clean and good all over. 

And then the wily bastard swung an uppercut into my 
groin that doubled me up, knocked me down, and para- 
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lyzed every muscle in my body with waves of thunderous, 
nauseating, killing pain. All I wanted to do was die. 

The Gunner was willing to help me. He fell on my twisted 
body and his hard hands reached for my throat, and started 
bearing down—down—down. ... 

Something in the back of my brain tried to tell me that 
this wasn’t exactly what [ had planned. And then another 
cell chimed in and told me I was going to die right away 
quick, if I didn’t do something about it. 

And suddenly I didn’t want to die, and there was a little 
Strength in my arms again. But I couldn’t breathe. The 
tight fingers around my throat were pressing down, the 
pulses in my temples were pounding, and my fungs were 
sobbing for oxygen. 

Only the fact that I had broken one of his fingers saved 
me, I’m sure. He couldn’t do the job quickly and efficiently 
with it. I forced my body to go limp, and it fooled him 
just as he had fooled me the same way. He slackened off 
for a better grip, and as he did I found a little extra energy 
from somewhere and clubbed him across the soft spot 
behind the ear with the heel of my hand. 

He rolled off and [ rolled over on my side, facing him, 
but still unable to move much more than that. Very slowly 
I tried my legs for size, and when I could crawl I crawled 
over to the window and vomited. 

The Gunner was alive, but he was out cold, and looked 
like he would stay that way for a long time. I took the 
adhesive tape I had bought in a drugstore earlier and 
taped him up—his wrists behind him, his ankles together, 
his mouth shut. Then I figured the blood in his busted nose 
would clet and suffocate him, so J untaped his mouth, and 
went to work rigging up a gag that would allow him to 
breathe through his mouth. Try it sometime, it’s a good 
trick. | 
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I found a plank about six feet long and tied him to it 
with strips of his shirt and trousers, so that he wouldn't be 
able to move until someone came and untied him. Then I 
left the quiet house where, somehow or other, the gurgling 
sound the Gunner made as he breathed made things seem 
quieter and lonelier than before. 

The walk home was long and slow and painful, and 
seemed to take forever. Sometimes I stopped and was 
actively sick, sometimes I had to stop and sit down on the 
curb. I wanted to telephone, but I knew I couldn’t go to 
any public telephone the way I was. Finally I reached the 
Royal. The clerk was asleep, and I shuffled past him and 
up the stairs. Cold water felt good on my face. One of my 
eyes was going to be black, and there was a knob on my 
head where the bottle had hit me. My throat was sore—I 
was sore all over. [ lay down on my bed to rest for a few 
minutes. Then, [ said to myself, I would go out and make 
that phone call. 

The sun was streaming in the window when I opened my 
eyes. In spite of my protesting muscles and my rebellious 
bones, who were determined to stay in bed, I got up, 
washed, and went out through the back door again. I 
didn’t want to see anybody for a while. 

There’s some other hotels and flop houses around that 
section of town, where they don’t ask questions, and where 
they have telephones. I headed for one of them and dialed. 
“This is Tim Flynn,” I said, and then I waited for a con- 
nection to be made. “This is Tim Flynn,” I repeated. 
“Along about one o’clock this morning I ran into the 
Gunner and we had a little argument. You'll find him 
where I left him’—and I described the old house—“all tied 
up and ready to go. He’s the man who killed Culio, though 
I can’t prove it.” 

“Okay,” the voice at the other end replied. “We'll send 
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somebody down to get him. Call back in an hour.” 

During the hour I soaked up four cups of black coffee, 
about half a pack of cigarettes, and several aspirin tablets, 
and { still hurt. Then I called. 

“Did you find him?” I asked. 

“Yeah,” the voice said. “We found him.” 

““How’s he feeling? As lousy as I do?” 

“He isn’t feelin’. He’s dead.” 

“Dead! Jesus,” I exclaimed, “he was all right when I 
[eft, except that he was unconscious, What did he die of, 
a bad heart or something?” 

“No, Flynn,” the voice told me, slowly. “After you left 
it looks like the rats got into him and nibbled him to 
death.” 

Suddenly I was sick again. 
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XI g 


By four o’clock that Monday afternoon I began to 
think I might live again, and maybe even enjoy it. At least 
my health was twelve times better than it had been twelve 
hours before, when I was crawling back from my fight with 
the Gunner. My stomach had quieted down. When I 
thought of the way Gunner had gone out I was sorry, and 
admitted that it was a hell of a way to go, but at least it 
didn’t turn my innards inside out. 

In fact, as I lay in my room at the Royal, it seemed 
about time to get up, take a shower, shave, powder the 
bruises, and go get a drink. 

Smoothie glanced up from his paper to see who was 
coming into the empty bar-room and disturbing his after- 
noon rest. Then he tossed the paper under the bar, stood 
up, and stared. “My God, Flynn, what the hell happened 
to your eye!” 

“A gun went off in my face. Give me a double rye and 
water.” 

“The best in the house.” He opened a little cabinet be- 
hind the bar and took out a bottle which wasn’t two-bit 
whiskey by a long shot. “And this is on the house. What 
was the matter? Didn’t you know it was loaded?” 

“Yeah,” I said, sipping the drink. “I knew it was loaded, 
but it said in the book that I was bullet-proof. Must be 
true, too, because you won’t find any holes in my head.” 

“How about the other guy?” 

“T wouldn’t know. It was dark the last time I saw him. 
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Give me another drink—-single, this time, if I have to pay 
for it.” 

Smoothie paid no attention to the order, He gripped the 
edge of the bar and pulled himself closer to me, his black 
eyes boring into mine, excitement behind them. “Who was 
it, Flynn?” he asked, urgently. “Who the hell was it? Did 
you kill him?” 

I put my hand against his shoulder and pushed him back. 
“Oh, no,” I laughed. “That’s a hell of a question to ask a 
guy with a murder rap hanging over him. Remember me 
—I’m out on bail in the Culio case? For all I know, you 
may be on brother Bennion’s payroll. All I want is a drink. 
Do J get it here or do I go somewhere else?” 

“You might as well drink with friends,” he said, pour- 
ing the whiskey with a steady hand, “And you might as 
well tell me about it, because [ll find out anyhow.” 


“Go ahead, scout around—but keep out of my business. 
You look like an easier job than the last one.” 


“You wouldn’t hit an old man like me,” he shrugged. “I 
think Til have a little drink with you, Flynn, while we talk 
this over.”” He reached for the bottle. 


“Here’s how,” I said, raising my glass. “But talk it 
over with yourself.” 


“Well, let’s see.” he mused, watching me out of the 
corner of his eyes. “It might have been foe Cigar... .” 
He leaned over and studied my purple cheek bone. 
“No, it wasn’t Joe. Even if he sneaked in a lucky punch 
he couldn’t hit that hard. His hands are too soft.” 


“What really happened is that I was run over by a 
subway train,” I told him. 

“Yeah? Local or express?” There was a noise at the 
door. “Here come your old buddies.” 
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I had seen them as soon, or sooner than he had, in the 
mirror behind the bar. “Hi,” I called. “Come on in and 
have one on me. What do you want?” 

“My God,” Clancy said. “We thought you were in jail.” 

“What for?” 

“Well,” Farmer stammered, “there was some talk about 
you killing that bum Culio—not that he didn’t deserve it.” 

“Read the papers, boys,” I laughed. “I didn’t do it, 
and as soon as I told the man that, why, of course, they 
told me to go home.” 

“YT read the papers,” Clancy said. “Maybe I didn’t read 
the right one. What did you do to your eye?” They were 
seated beside me at the bar by this time. 

“He says he was run over by a subway,” Smoothie told 
them. “What’ll it be? Beer?” He got two nods, and served 
them, and then filled a shot glass with whiskey and passed 
it. to me. “Sweeten it up a little,” he said “Your ice is 
melting.” 

I poured the whiskey into my half-empty glass and 
changed the subject. “Where are you working this week?” 

“Same place. Pier 47. General cargo. May last four days, 
we hope. Why didn’t you shape-up this morning, we were 
~ Jooking for you?” 

“lL was tired. Maybe Ill be down tomorrow and pick up 
my back pay. Think I’ll be able to get a job?” 

“All you have to do is know the right people, and be 
good to Willie Assaldo,” Clancy said, “and you can get a 
job. Especially you.” 

“That sounds like a dirty crack,” I smiled. “But what the 
hell. Let’s have another drink and then [’'m going out for 
a late breakfast. Give us another round, you bald-headed 
old bum.” 

Smoothie picked up the three glasses, looked for the 
shot glass, decided he had taken it away before, and started 
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drawing two beers. I knew he hadn’t taken it, but I didn’t 
know where it had gone. 

The drinks came up, and Smoothie went back to the 
corner and started reading his newspaper again. The three 
of us at the bar discussed the weather, cussed the fore- 
man at Pier 47, growled some more about kickbacks and 
the lousy jobs we had, and beat our gums in general. After 
a while some more people came into the bar, and it began 
to fill up. I remembered that I was hungry, so I paid the 
bill and started out. The other two came with me. Farmer 
caught the crosstown bus. 

“Where are you going to eat, Flynn?” Clancy asked, as 
Hank said good-bye. 

“1 don’t know. Up the street someplace.” 

“Mind if I come along?” 

There was no reason why Clancy should want to eat with 
me, that I knew of. On the other hand, there certainly 
wasn’t any reason why he shouldn’t, either. “Sure,” I said. 
“Come along. Company’s always welcome, and eating alone 
gets tiresome after a while.” 

For breakfast—because it was almost seven o’clock in 
the evening—I ordered a big steak with all the trim- 
mings, plus a couple of bottles of dark beer, plus apple 
pie and ice cream, plus coffee. Clancy had less, but then 
he wasn’t doing a whole day’s eating at one crack, like 
I was. 

He was a pretty good sort of a guy, tall, rangy, and as 
Irish as Paddy’s pig. Lived with his wife in the Greenpoint 
section of Brooklyn, he said— only he pronounced it 
Greenpernt, Lived there for twelve years, and liked it and 
didn’t intend to move. He told me he had driven a truck 
before the war, and when the war came along he had joined 
the Marines, expecting to be a hero. They let him drive a 
truck instead. Now he was working the docks, but he hoped 
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to go back to trucking soon. His wife had gone to visit 
a sister in Rochester, but she would be back on Saturday. 
And so on. 

Mostly I just nodded or grunted as he rambled on, and 
kept my face stuffed with food. It was nice having company 
for supper, so long as I didn’t have to play the host and 
keep the conversation going. 

He was glad I wasn’t in jail, too, and wanted me to know 
that he never thought I had killed Culio. No siree. Not on 
your life. Nobody he had talked to thought I had killed 
Culio, either. 

“That’s very nice of them,” I said, washing a hunk of pie 
down with a gulp of coffee. “Who do they think killed him? 
Or don’t you talk about that?” 

“Sure,” he said. “Everybody’s got ideas of their own. I 
got mine, too.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well. . . .” He looked around, dropped his voice. “I 
think he was running some kind of a racket, and didn’t cut 
the right guys in, so they bumped him.” 

“Kind of a tough place, isn’t it?” I took another swallow 
of coffee, lighted a cigarette. “Who the hell are these right 
guys?” 

“7 don’t know.” 

“The hell you don’t. The other day you and Hank put 
on the damnedest act I ever saw, just because I read a name 
in the paper out loud. I’ve forgotten what the name was, 
but if it had been the magic word to change you into 
eunuchs you couldn’t have shut me up much faster.” 

“We did?” 

“You sure did. . . . Blackie Clegg—that was the guy’s 
name. Who the hell is this Blackie Clegg, anyhow? Why’s 
everybody so... ?” 
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“Sh-h-h,” he whispered. “Not so loud, Flynn, somebody 
might be listening.” 

“What difference does that make? Is he here?” I looked 
around. “Is he going to jump out and eat us? What does 
he look like, anyhow? All I hear is people telling me to 
shut up when I say ‘Blackie Clegg.’ Have you ever seen 
him?” 

“No, but I... .” 

“Has anyone seen Blackie Clegg?” I demanded. “Or are 
we all a bunch of mice? Who says he killed Culio?” 

“Lots of guys think he done it,” Clancy said. “Not many 
say so. I figured maybe you knew.” 

“You figured wrong, my friend. Mr. Tim Flynn, which 
is Me, is a stranger in this town and all he knows is what 
he reads in the papers and what people tell him. But [ll 
tell you one thing, and you can tell your pals. I’m not 
afraid of this Blackie, and if he wants to scare me, he better 
come around and scare me in person!” 

- [hoped Blackie wasn’t in the room. He could have scared 
the living bejesus out of me just by tapping me on my 
shoulder and say, “Hello, Malone.” 

“Don’t ask for it, Tim,” he begged. “You must have 
some big friends, or be a Mr. Big yourself, to get out of 
the clink as fast as you did. And I hear Blackie gets rid of 
people who come around his docks acting big.” 

“All I want to do is earn a living,” I said. “And right 
now I want to get a good night’s sleep. Let’s get out of 
here,” 

But Clancy wanted another cup of coffee, and while he 
was waiting for it he said, “Why the hell do you want to 
go back to that louse house to sleep? My wife’s away—the 
old battle axe—let’s you and me have some fun. If we 
play our cards right we won’t have to sleep alone.” And 
he winked, the big Irish Romeo. 
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“Who do I sleep with, you?” 

“Naw,” he said eagerly, his eyes lighting up. “I know 
two girls got an apartment. Pll give them a call and we'll 
go over and drink their whiskey. Then we'll take our shoes 
off and run around in our bare feet, and after that it’s 
every man for himself. How about it?” 

“I’m tired,” I said. “I just want to go to sleep.” 

“{t thought you were the great lover. Hell with the 
women, you said. I’m telling you, Flynn, you pass up this 
chance and IJ] begin to wonder just what the hell you are. 
This is something you can’t afford to miss. I know these 
girls!” His coffee came, and he stirred it violently. 

*T can’t go in these clothes,” I said. 

“Of course, you can’t. So you dash back and change, 
and [ll go home and change mine. Then we'll meet and 
go see the girls. Wait a minute.” He got up and went over 
to a phone booth, and I saw him drop a nickel in the slot 
and dial a number. He talked excitedly for a few minutes, 
and then a big smile came over his homely face and after 
a few words he hung up. 

“Tt’s in the bag,”’ he said when he came back to the table. 
“They were lonely, and just about ready to go out to a 
movie. I told them to put on their play suits and get 
ready.” 

“I don’t want to go,” I argued. “I’m sleepy.” 

“You mean you ain’t going?” he asked. “You mean after 
I get everything lined up you aint going? That’s a hell of 
a note! One time in five years my missus goes to Rochester 
and I get a night out and then you want to ruin it. What 
kind of a pal are you, anyhow?” 

“Maybe you could get somebody else.” 

“Who? All the other guys have gone home. Aw, come 
on, Flynn. You'll wake up. Or”. . . and his voice levelled 
... “maybe you ain’t the great lover, after all. I bet a lot 
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of people would be interested in that. Maybe they might 
get to thinking you didn’t breeze in from the West Coast, 
if I dropped the word here and there.” 

He had me mouse-trapped, but good. “All right,” I said. 
“Tl go take a bath and change my clothes. Where do I 
meet you, and when?” 

*“°At’s a boy.” he cheered, and glanced at the clock on 
the wall. “I got to get over to Greenpernt and back. Meet 
me on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, huh, 
at about nine-thirty, quarter of ten.” 

“Okay,” I said. “I'll be there. But ’m coming home 
early.” 

“You think you’re coming home early, bub. Wait’ll you 
meet Doris.” Then he looked at me with suddenly ugly 
eyes, “And don’t stand me up, Flynn. You do and [il 
smack you around like you was a rag doll! I heard what 
you did to Culio, but maybe I’m not a sucker for that 
stuff.” The smile drifted back to his face. “Pll come over 
and help you dress, if you think you might change your 
mind.” 

“T’ll be on the corner at nine-thirty,” I promised. I 
couldn’t understand the urgency behind the unexpected 
invitation, but it certainly was there. For some reason or 
other Clancy wanted to see me later that evening. If I 
decided not to go, I might just as well move away from 
the Royal Hotel and stop working on the waterfront. Was 
that what he wanted, I wondered. Jf it was, the idea wasn’t 
going to work, because I was curious enough to keep the 
date and see what was going to happen. 

“Tell Doris to keep her guard up,” I laughed. 

“You won't do much work tomorrow if she doesn’t,” he 
said, 

Well, I was walking into it with my eyes open, me and 
my talk about woman trouble in Ohio. And, as I strolled 
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back to the Royal Hotel, [ wondered, more than ever, just 
what the hell Clancy was up to. Maybe the whole thing 
was a sudden idea on his part, but I didn’t believe it. It was 
too sudden not to have been pretty well planned. 


There wasn’t any reason in the first place for Clancy to 
steer the talk around to Blackie Clegg—unless he had 
some reason. [ went over every word of that part of the 
conversation, carefully. He hadn’t mentioned Clegg, but 
either by luck or deliberately he had got me to do it. 


Then he had come up with a plan to keep me in his sight 
for a while, unless I didn’t keep the date. And if [ did that, 
he would start kidding me down on the dock and the word 
would get around. Oh, he had me, all right. You know 
where. 

This I had to think about. There was plenty of time for 
me to take a shower, change my clothes, get over to Fifth 
and Tenth, and think too. I walked past the Royal and 
down to the waterfront for some fresh air. I was standing 
there on the seawall, one foot up on a mooring cleat, 
smoking a cigarette and wondering what Clancy was get- 
ting at, when—bang!—somebody shot at me. 

The bullet missed by at least six inches, and splashed 
away Out in the river while I was falling down and rolling 
over. A car disappeared in the shadows down the street. 
There wasn’t a living soul in sight, at least not within 
pistol range—and that was a pistol I heard. 

So I had something else to think about. 


lt might have been Blackie Clegg who threw the shot 
at me, but I doubted it. He didn’t have any reason to 
scare me, unless Clancy had told him about our talk at 
chow. If he knew who J was he wouldn’t have missed, I 
was sure of that. It might have been Joe Cigar, or Jack 
Thumm. It might have been Bennion, the crooked cop. 
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Killing me would have been as good as a conviction for 
him. He could have claimed that I was killed by some- 
body else because 1 knew too much. But Bennion was 
supposed to have a tail on him, and [ hadn’t seen any 
tails drive by. | 
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XII 


I walked back to civilization and latched onto a tele- 
phone. “Look,” I said when the connection on the other 
end clicked through, “somebody’s been shooting at me. 
Check on a guy called Clancy who works as a longshore- 
man on Pier 47. Then check on that damned Bennion, and 
find out whether he still had his tail half an hour ago. But 
mostly see what you can find out about Clancy, because 
he’s got some kind of a little plan that involves me, and I 
want to live through it. And have someone meet me at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street at twenty minutes 
after nine. If ’'m alone he can ask me for a light. If not, 
too bad. But tell him to tail me wherever I go and wait 
until I come out before he goes home. ’m meeting Clancy. 
Call you tomorrow. Good night.” 

It wasn’t necessary to repeat anything I said. They could 
play the tape back if they wanted to. 

Then I had to hurry to get showered and shaved and 
dressed and over to Fifth and Tenth ahead of time. I 
didn’t know whether to take a gun or not, and finally 
decided against it. If I stuck it in my hip pocket I might 
find myself sitting on somebody’s lap. If I put it in my 
trouser pocket, why, sure as two and two makes four, Vd 
have to dance with some dame who’d either ask questions 
or make funny remarks. 

It sure was a lovely evening. If I hadn’t been on a case 
I'd have gone to see Mary. Since I was on a case, I kept 
clear of St. Anthony’s Hospital. It would have been a hell 
of a note if I had run into the future Mrs. Malone on the 
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street and had to explain that I was going to keep a girl 
_ named Doris from being lonely all night long. 

And I decided that if Doris was a homely wench I'd 
leave early. It sure was a nice night, though. I wasn’t as 
tired as I had been before I took a shower. 


Yd been on the northeast corner of Tenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue for about a minute and a half when a 
stranger, a swarthy fellow wearing slacks and a sport shirt, 
came down the avenue with a cigarette in his mouth. He 
stopped about ten feet from me and started going through 
his pockets. Then he stepped over to me. 

“Got a light?” he asked. “I thought I had some matches 
but I don’t.” 

“Sure,” J said, “Here we are.” 

“Thanks.” He took the matches I offered him and struck 
one. “We don’t have a line on Clancy yet. It wasn’t 
Bennion, either.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Stick around. I got no gun.” 

He crossed the street and started down West Tenth, and 
when he reached the middie of the block he turned back 
and waited under a tree. 

I waited too, for about six minutes, and then Clancy 
came down Fifth Avenue, looking good. He had on a Palm 
Beach suit and black and white shoes, and a bow tie. 

“This is my night to howl,” he declared. “I finished off 
a pint at home while I was dressin’. Let’s go in here and 
have a quickie before we go around to the apartment.” He 
grabbed my arm and we went into the bar at the Gros- 
venor Hotel, on the corner where I had been standing. 

“Hey, this is a pretty classy place for a couple of dock- 
wallopers like us, ain’t it?” he said. “But I guess their 
whiskey’s just as good as Smoothie’s. Double rye for me, 
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friend, and the same for my friend.” He was sporting a 
slight edge, [ could see. [ thought maybe it would be a 
good thing if Doris was homely as a mud fence. 

Doris wasn’t. Doris was a blonde queen, almost as tall 
as I am, and built like a brick farmhouse — with™ bay 
windows. She couldn’t have fallen flat on her face if she’d 
tried. I gave a long, low whistle when I saw her and what 
she was wearing, or rather what she wasn’t wearing, because 
all she had on was a halter and some flaring shorts that 
looked like a skirt. I whistled, and she said, “Hi, guy,” and 
smiled, and put her arm through mine. 

“T choose this one, Peggy,” she added. 

Peggy was just as good-looking as Doris—maybe a little 
shorter, but blonde and built. Peggy was wearing a dress. 

May I add that each of these dames was sexy-looking as 
hell? Not even my conscience could make me believe that 
they were homely—or that I would get back to the Royal 
in the next half hour. Especially since this was plainly part 
of my job. My duty. 

“Wadda you say, Flynn?” Clancy bellowed. “Meet Peggy 
and Doris, ain’t this the nuts? You didn’t think I knew 
such good lookin’ dames, did you my fren?” He stopped 
for a minute. “Peggy and Doris, this is Tim Flynn, my 
friend.” 

“I choose this one,” Doris said again, pinching my arm, 
and snuggling her hair under my chin. “Are ya’ glad? 
Ya want some rye and ginger, that’s what we’re havin’? It 
isn’t too hot to dance, do you think? Not if we don’t 
rumba? We had a party two nights ago and a fella played 
a banjo and we rumba’d until the jerks downstairs was 
gonna call the cops. Gawd, it was... .” 

“Rye and water instead of ginger,” I said. This was all 
a little confusing. 

“Me, too,” she started again. “Same as you. Only I like 
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it with ginger best. Get me one, too. Only don’t let me get 
crocked like I was... . My Gawd, Blondy—you don’t mind 
if I call)...” 

I assured her I didn’t care what she called me, and took 
her empty glass, and Peggy’s and then she pulled me 
through a swinging door into a small kitchen. 

“There’s some more glasses on the shelf and we got part 
of a fifth left and there’s more in the corner. Peggy’s got 
a friend gives it to us by the case. You better have a double 
to catch up. Pll get some more ice. Hey”—she stood in 
front of the stove with her hands on her hips and her head 
cocked to one side—“what’s the matter with you? Am I 
inhuman or somepin? Or are you the shy type?” 

The next thing I knew I was properly kissed by a tall 
blonde girl named Doris, who was wearing only a halter 
and shorts. I know my duty. I try to be a good cop. I kissed 
the tall blonde girl named Doris, who was wearing only 
a halter and shorts, and then I kissed her again. And after 
a while I began to realize, through the fog I was in, that 
('d never got quite that reaction out of kissing anybody 
else. She seemed to be forcing herself into me, and her 
whole torso began moving up and down, slowly at first, and 
then faster, and then.... 

“Migawd!” she yelled, breaking away from me and rub- 
bing her fanny with both hands—“Somebody left the oven 
on! I’ve been boined!” 

{ leaned against the wall and howled. “Were you against 
that stove?” I laughed. “Oh, good Lord and all the saints 
in heaven!” 

“What did you think?” she asked accusingly. “That it 
was you?” Then she had to start laughing too, until tears 
came into her eyes. “For a moment,” she choked, “J 
thought it was you!” 

We finally mixed four drinks and got the oven turned off 
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and went into the next room. Clancy and Peggy came out 
of a clinch on the sofa, looked hazily at us, and went back. 

“Excuse me a minute,” Doris said, and disappeared 
through a door. 

“Have a drink,” I mentioned discreetly to the other two, 
and they sat up and helped me unload. 

“What's all the yellin’ aboui in the kitchen, friend?” 
Clancy asked. “You two goosing each other?” 

“I got a second-degree boin,” Doris announced as she 
caine back. “You oughta see it. Where’s my drink? Maybe 
you will. I hope it don’t blister, I won’t be able to sit down 
for a week.” 

You can see what kind of a party this was. Peggy and 
Clancy spent most of the time stroking each other on the 
sofa, and Doris chattered on. Every fifteen minutes or so 
we had to go to the kitchen to mix more drinks, and after 
the experience with the stove we leaned against the 
refrigerator. Its coolness, Doris said, soothed her second- 
degree burn. That’s about the only soothing thing that 
went on in that kitchen, though. Everything else was 
strictly in the line of duty. 

I found myself getting a little tight, and I could see that 
Clancy and his girl were, but that big blonde of mine 
didn’t seem to show it at all. She kept just as pert as a big 
kitten. Now and then she went back to the bathroom to 
see how her second-degree burn was coming along. | 
noticed that if she had a full drink in her hand when she 
went in she had just as much when she came out. 

Along about one o’clock, after Clancy and Peggy had 
been whispering and giggling in each other’s pretty pink 
ears for a while, Peggy got off the sofa and disappeared 
into what I had figured was a bedroom. Clancy stumbled 
to his feet and picked up the four glasses and went to the 
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kitchen. He was back in a few minutes with four fresh 
drinks, and gave one to Doris and one to me. 

“Whurrd Peggy go?” he fumbled. “Lemme guess.” He 
swayed a little with the two drinks in his hand, spilling 
a few drops on the floor, and then headed unerringly for 
the bedroom. As he went through the door he turned and 
favoured us with a big happy wink, and then shut the door 
behind him. 

“J gotta go home,” I said. “I’m tired.” 

“You don’t need to go home so soon,” Doris protested. 
“I’m just beginnin’ to like you, you big blond thing. Come 
on over and sit on this sofa, now it’s been warmed up. 
f want to show ya.” 

“I gotta go home,” I said again, getting up and heading 
for the sofa, and finding myself tighter than I thought. 
“What do you want to show me?” 

“This makes up like a double bed, didja know it? Look, 
{ open it up and show you, if you promise not to touch 
my boin while ’'m bending over. Will you promise?” 

{ promised. Cop’s word’s good as something or other. 

“See how it woiks?” The double bed appeared before 
me. “You came pretty close to the boin, look out the next 
time. Now we can sit down and put out feet up. You want 
I should get us another drink?” 

“Yeah.” We both went to get another drink, and stayed 
in the kitchen a long time, and then we came out and sat 
very quietly on the edge of the double bed, finishing the 
drinks. 

“I like you,” she said, kissing me on the cheek. “How 
- come you know Clancy? He’s a swell guy, ain’t he? 
Peggy’s nuts about him. Tough he can’t get his wife to 
divorce him, ain’t it? He says he works nights. That’s 
awful, ain’t it? Are you married? I don’t care. You aren’t 
really a longshoreman, are you? Clancy says you’re some 
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kind of a big shot. Are you? Let’s stretch out, so I don’t 
have to lean on my boin.” 

We stretched out, and when we came up for air she 
started talking again. 

“You don’t act like a longshoreman.. What are you 
really?” 

Kissing her was better than giving answers, but she 
rolled away. 

“Sure I’m a longshoreman,” I said fuzzily. “What did 
you think’] was?” 

“Don’t kid me. You’re in a racket, I bet. Like Clancy. 
He gave Peggy a mink coat for Christmas.” 

“Clancy inna rackets?” 

“Sure. Where else would he get a mink coat? Mutation, 
too, I guess. Gee, I’d love a guy to pieces for a mink. 
After I got the mink.” 

“Clancy inna rackets?” I repeated, trying to get my head 
working again. 

“Sure. You are, too, I bet. Whatta you do?” 

“Pm not inna racket... .” 

“Go ahead and tell me. I won’t tell anyone. Cross my 
heart. Go ahead. Tell me.” She kissed me quickly. “Tell 
me about your racket. You’re smarter than Clancy, Vil 
bet. Ain’t you? What’s your racket?” 

“T’m not inna racket... .” 

“T’ll get you another drink.” She got up and was back 
with the drink in her hand while I was trying desperately 
to stand up, but somehow or other I couldn’t make it. I 
drank half the glass and spilled the rest on the floor. 

“That’s all right, honey,” she said, putting her arms 
around me. “What’s your racket? You can trust me, honey. 
I love you. Tell me, and I'll show you how much. You 
can get me the mink later.” She pressed her lips against 
mine. 
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All I know is that Clancy was shaking me when I woke 
up, and Doris, wearing a modest suit, was coming in from 
the kitchen with coffee. Clancy was dressed in his working 
clothes. 

“You better get up if you're going to work today,” 
Clancy said. “I left here at four, but you were out cold, so 
{ promised to come back and get you. Don’t say I’m not 
your friend.” 

I had a head like a watermelon that’s been left in the 
field too long, but the coffee helped a little. It took away 
the horrible taste in my mouth. Ginger ale always does 
that to me. Then I got into the bathroom and splashed 
some cold water over my head and felt better. 

My big blonde, who looked just as good in the daylight 
as she felt in the dark, had another cup of coffee ready 
when I came out. “How’s your burn?” I smiled sheepishly. 

“That's all right.” Then she smiled back at me, and 
I wasn’t quite sure what she was smiling about. It might 
have been almost anything, or several things. 

“Come on,” Clancy said. “Break away.” 

“Come again,” Doris said. 

We walked across town together, and the only thing that 
was said was “Oh, boy!” Clancy said it, Sixteen times. 
I counted. 

He went on to the docks while I changed clothes, and 
worried about what I might have said and done the night 
before. When I finally got to Pier 47 the gang had just 
finished checking in. I went up and buttonholed the fore- 
man. “Put me on, too, right now,” I ordered. 

“Why the hell should I put you on, Flynn?” He cocked 
his ratty little face at me. “You want to work, you damn 
well get here and take your chance at the right time, which 
was yesterday. Scram!” 

“Joe Cigar said to put me on today.” 
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“You say he did. Tell you what [ll do, Flynn. Give me 
a nickel and Pll call Joe up and ask him. You wait here.” 
He took the nickel and walked into the pier shed, and a 
few minutes later he came out. “Okay,” he said, “you 
win.” There was a smirk on his face that I didn’t like. 
“Joe said to put you on if I could. You want to kick in to 
the Willie Assaldo fund?” 

“I’m going to kick you one in the face if you don’t get 
that silly look off your ugly puss,” I growled. “What’s so 
funny, anyhow, little wise guy?” 

“Nothing at all, Flynn, nothing at all.” But he still 
looked awfully pleased with himself as I walked away. 

That was Tuesday, and I shagged cargo around that 
dock ail day, except when I knocked off for lunch. It was 
good exercise, and some of the stiffness worked out of my 
muscles and bones. The whiskey sweated out of my pores, 
too. I felt pretty darn good again. 

Brother Clancy seemed to be keeping away from me, 
although | saw him working around. That was all right 
with me. What I needed was a chance to reconstruct the 
night before, from the time we started talking at dinner 
to the time he shook me awake in the morning. I didn’t 
think I had said anything, although I remembered being 
asked a lot of questions. 

Maybe I should have hated myself, too, but I didn’t. 

After work I joined Hank Farmer for a beer. Clancy 
wasn’t there. Farmer shoved off after two, and I was glad 
because I had a phone call to make. Smoothie got my eye 
as I started out, and then leaned over the bar so the other 
people around couldn’t hear what he had to say. 

“They tell me the Gunner hasn’t been around for some 
time,” he whispered. 

“Who?” 
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“The Gunner. You know who. He went out for beer and 
didn’t come back. Some friends of yours want to know 
where he is.” 

“Tell them maybe he’s still looking for beer.” I went 
out and went up to-my room, took off all my clothes 
except my shorts, grabbed a towel and some soap, and 
walked down to the shower. When I finished there I 
walked back to my door, unlocked it, and stepped inside. 

“Shut the door, Blondy,” Joe Cigar said, “and then put 
your hands up and sit down on that chair. I want to talk 
to you.” He had a pistol pointed right at my heart. 
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XIII 


“Hello, Joe,” I said. “Were you the guy who was 
shooting at me last night?” He was sitting at the head of 
the bed, his back against the wall by the window. My 
work clothes were lying across the foot of the bed, and it 
was easy to see they had been disturbed—or else the junk 
in the pockets had moved out of its own accord. If it had, 
the drawers in the dresser had opened themselves, too. 

Joe motioned again toward the chair, which he had 
shoved to the other end of the room, as far away from him 
as he could get it. “Sit down and don’t make no noise,” he 
growled softly. “I want to have a little talk with you.” 

Instead of sitting I leaned against the door. “First of 
all,” I went on, “you might have missed last night, and hit 
me. As it was, you damned near scared me to death.” 

“That was the boss’s idea. If the street wasn’t so bumpy 
you’d be dead now. I don’t often miss—never at this 
distance. Sit down, I said, in that chair.” 

“Let me have a cigarette first, will you?” He kicked 
mine, which were lying near the foot of the bed, toward 
me, together with a paper of matches. I reached over and 
took them, and sat down on the chair. “And take your 
goddam dirty shoes off my bed, will you? I don’t like to 
live in a pigpen.” 

He didn’t take them off. “Maybe you won’t be living 
here much longer,” the sandpaper voice rasped. “I noticed 
you weren’t here last night.” 

“When?” I asked. “Before or after you took that shot 
at me?” 
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“After. I sat in this stinkin’ room until four o’clock this 
morning, waiting for you. Tonight I got here earlier.” 

“How nice,” I sneered, “that I decided to be at home. 
What’s this idea of yours that I won’t be living here much 
longer?” More than ever | wondered about the party the 
night before, and the way Clancy had insisted that I go. 
Had he found out that Cigar was gunning for me? How 
the hell did he know—if he did? It looked as though J 
wasn’t going to have a chance to ask. “Where are we 
moving to, Joe? The Ritz?” 

“We're going to go look for a friend of ours, Flynn, and 
you're going to lead the way.” 

“Oh, no,” I protested. “ve had a hard day today. ’m 
staying here.” 

“Okay,” he said. “You can stay here. Only you'll be 
dead.” 

“Maybe we better talk it over,” I admitted. “And don’t 
try to tell me you’d take a chance on shooting off that 
cannon in here. You’d have a... .” 

“Stuff it, Flynn,” he said. “You know damned well I can 
fire half a dozen shots in here and nobody will do a 
damned thing about it. People mind their own business in 
this dump.” 

He had a point, “All right. What do you want to 
know?” 

“A couple of things. Where’s the Gunner?” 

“T don’t know. Did that ratty little foreman on the dock 
cal] you this morning?” 

“Sure. I told him to take you. on so I’d know where to 
find you. Now let me ask the questions. Where’s the 
Gunner?” 

“How the hell would I know where he is? I haven’t seen 
him since the other night.” 

“Then how did this get into your dresser?” He reached 
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down beside him and came up with the Luger automatic 
I'd taken out of the Gunner’s pocket. 

“Well, he took my gun, so 1 took his,” I said “1 thought 
maybe I’d have to shoot somebody one of these days, and 
if his gun was handy I could show it to Bennion—like you 
guys did to me.” 

“Nuts, Blondy. The Gunner’s gone, and you got his gun, 
and we want to know where he is.” He leaned toward me. 
“And you better by God tell me where he is—quick!” 

“I beat him to pieces with my own little bare hands,” 
I laughed. “Then I took the pieces one by one, and flushed 
them down the john in the men’s room in Grand Central 
Station. All except his left arm, which I ate. Raw.” 

“Listen, you wise son-of-a-bitch—” He was mad now, 
and his extra chins shook like the wattles on a rooster. 
“Td just as soon shoot you as not. Where the hell is he!” 

“He’s dead.” 

“Where’s the body?” 

“In the river.” 

“That’s all I want to know.” He got off the bed. “Let’s 
get going!” 

“Like this?” I stood up in my shorts. “Really, Joe, we'll 
be a sensation, even in this part of town.” 

“Put on some clothes.” He picked up my trousers and 
shirt and threw them at me. “And don’t loaf. The boss 
. want to see you.” 

“What about?” I asked. “He isn’t sore at me, is he, just 
because I got rid of that tame gorilla of his?” 

“Shut up!” 

“How about those other questions you had to ask?” 
T pulled on my pants. 

“Shut up and get dressed!” 
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“How are we going to get out of here? By balloon?” 

“We'll go out the back way, with you going first. Button 
up your shirt.” 

“You mean I'll have to walk?” 

“You better not try to run. Open the door, walk out, 
and turn to your left—slow and easy!” 

The one light at that end of the hall was burned out, 
and the place was dark and shadowy. The door of a broom 
closet, just before we came to the dark stairs, hung open. 
“Turn and go down the steps,” Cigar commanded. “And 
I’m right with you.” 

I turned and took three steps down, hearing him behind 
me, Then there was a sound like a shelled hard-boiled egg 
would make if you dropped it on a thick rug, and a 
familiar voice said, “Hey, chum, come and give me a 
hand.” 

I turned right back again, and looked up. Clancy was 
standing behind Joe Cigar, holding him in his arms. Joe’s 
eyes were Closed. Something leather-covered, about ten 
inches long, hung heavily from a cord around Clancy’s 
right wrist. 

“Get him by his feet and be careful. He weighs a ton. 
Okay, easy now, back to your room.” 

The hall of the Royal Hotel stayed dark and deserted 
while we carried Joe Cigar back to my room. I kicked the 
door shut. 

“Put him on the bed,” Clancy suggested. 

“Put him on the floor,” I said. “I’ve got to sleep in the 
bed. Let’s tie him up and leave him there until he starves 
to death. Then he won’t be so heavy to carry out.” 

We tied him up and stuck a gag in his mouth. Then 
I offered Clancy a cigarette, took one myself, and said, 
“Where the hell did you come from, and who the hell are 
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you, anyhow? I thought that fat bum was going to take me 
for a walk.” 

“Tt’s a good thing [ wasn’t any later,” he smiled. “And 
lucky I heard him say that you’d be dead, before I 
knocked. After that I just listened.” He took the soft 
leather blackjack off his wrist and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

“That still doesn’t tell me who you are.” 

“I’m the guy who stole the shot glass off the bar—the 
one with your fingerprints on it. When [ sent it down to 
the office to find out who the hell you were, I found out 
you had been asking who I was. So I came back to tell 
you.” 

“Look, Clancy, I’m old and tired and eternally grateful 
to you. I'll pray for the salvation of your soul every night 
—if I remember it. Are you a cop?” 

He reached deep down in an inside pocket, pulled out 
a leather folder, opened it, snapped it shut, and said, 
“FederalBureauofInvestigation,” in one word. 

Some day I’m going to get an F.B.1. guy to let me read 
what’s printed on those identification cards they carry 
around. So far I’ve never had them do anything but snap 
them open, wave them under my nose, and snap them 
shut again. 

“I guess this is the second time you’ve saved my life in 
two days, isn’t it? [ knew there was something more than 
just a party in the wind last night. How did you know Joe 
Cigar was gunning for me then?” 

“T didn’t,” Clancy said. “That is, I didn’t know who it 
was. But I knew your number was up on someone’s wheel. 
If you were that important, you were important to me, 
too.” 

“How'd you know?” 

“Well, your boss reported that Jack Thumm was in 
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town. Right away, on Saturday night, we put a couple of 
taps on the phones on Pier 47. A call came for the hiring 
foreman first thing Monday morning. The word was to 
keep you spotted until the guy who was calling could catch 
you off base. The cali came from a pay phone. So [ decided 
to take you into protective custody, you might say.” 

“Where the hell were you tonight? You almost got here 
too late.” 

“You're a cop, aren’t you? When I found that out I 
figured you could take care of yourself. You’re lucky the 
Inspector forgot to mention your name when he told us 
about Thumm, or I’d never have taken you to that party, 
and that’s the truth.” 

“You're also the guy who got me stinking drunk [ast 
night—and God only knows what else. Why don’t you tell 
me all? We got plenty of time.” 

He laughed. “You don’t need to worry. You didn’t say 
anything you shouldn’t—or do anything your wife, if you 
have one, would object to.” 

“Oh, no? I bet if I had a wife she’d object all to hell and 
gone over the way Doris and I were acting. I suppose 
your wife wouldn’t object to what you did, either?” 

A big smile-came over his face. “She didn’t. It just 
happens that Peggy is Mrs. Clancy. That’s my apartment.” 

A great bright light dawned. “And Doris .. .?” 

“Doris is Peggy’s kid sister. When I went home to change 
my clothes I told them I was bringing a guy back with me 
and we would get him tight and see if he would tell us who 
the hell and what the hell he was. You were someone I 
was interested in,” 

I beat myself on the forehead with the palm of my hand. 
“Doris does that for a living, I guess? What do her big 
sister and her brother-in-law think of that kind of carrying 
on?” 
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“Brother, if you hadn’t passed out when you did you'd 
have found out that Doris is Miss Iron Pants herself. She’s 
a good kid, and smart. She’s got a law degree and works 
for Barney, Hammer, Reingold, and Smith. And she only 
says “boin’ when I say “‘Greenpernt.’ Anyhow, if you got 
too hot to handle you’d have met Mr. Mickey Finn—a 
cousin of yours, perhaps?” 

“You know who I am now, don’t you?”’ 

“Sure,” he said. “According to the prints on that shot 
glass you're Tim Flynn, better known as Johnny Malone, 
detective third. But I didn’t find it out until four o’clock 
this morning. And,” he went on, “if you were a read good 
detective you’d have opened the Listerine bottle in the 
bathroom and found out that it was full of tea. How’d you 
think Doris managed to drink so much and stay sober?” 

“Oh-h-h-h,” I moaned. “But you swear I didn’t do any- 
thing that anybody might regret?” 

“You didn’t even do anything that anybody might want 
to remember. Doris thinks you’re cute.” 

“T sure was, wasn’t I? I’m kind of the bug’s-ear type, 
don’t you think?” I looked down at Joe Cigar. “What do 
we do now?” 

“First we got to get rid of this hunk of lard.” He pushed 
Joe with his foot, but Joe was still out cold. “That'll be 
a job.” 

_ “We could cut him up in little pieces,” I suggested. “But 
he might bleed on the oriental rug.” 

“We could get some rats.” 

“No,” I said. “I wish you hadn’t mentioned that. Think 
of something else.” 

“We could keep him here until Christmas and then dress 
him up in a Santa Claus suit and shove him out through 
a chimney.” 

“Then we'd have to feed him. Why don’t we get some 
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whiskey and pour it over him? When he wakes up we'll 
ease him out, and anybody who sees us will think he’s 
drunk.” | 

“Tt may work,” he said. “I'll go get a bottle. Give me 
some money. I’m not allowed to increase the Federal 
deficit, and you New Yorkers can pay for it.” 

I gave him five dollars and he left. Then I went through 
Joe’s pockets, and got my own .32, the Gunner’s Luger, 
and the pistol Joe had been pointing at me. I also took five 
dollars out of his wallet and put it in mine, to pay for the 
whiskey. He opened his eyes and looked at me, and tried to 
say something, but with the gag in his mouth all he could 
do was grunt. 

“Shut up,” I said. 

Clancy came back with a fifth. “I see Fatso’s awake. 
Think he might like to say a few words?” 

“We could try.” I propped Cigar up against the wall. 
“Joe,” I said, “you’re in a spot. We’re cops.” 

He glared at me, and cursed through his gag. 

“We can hang you for the murder of Culio, if we want 
_to, and you know it.” I held out my thumb, like an artist, 
and measured him for size. “That fat seat of yours will 
just about fit ina supercharged chair.” 

“Ask him where we can find his boss,” Clancy said. 

“You heard what the man said, Joe.” I turned to Clancy. 
“Lend me that club of yours, so I can slap him in the puss 
if he gets mean. J know you guys don’t like that kind of 
stuff, but I don’t mind it at all.” 

He gave me the blackjack, smiling. “All right, Joe,” 
I went on. “I’m going to take that gag out of your face, 
and then all you have to do is tell me where your boss 
Jack Thumm is. Just tell me where we can find him, that’s 
all.” I pulled out the gag. 

“You goddam rat!” he sputtered. “You pig-lovin’ son- 
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of-a-bitch! You mother .. .!” I tapped him with Clancy’s 
blackjack and knocked him cold again. 

“You see what troubles we New York cops have? These 
people won’t learn to speak English, and we have to beat 
it into them.” I put the gag back in Joe Cigar’s mouth. 
“No use to give him all that whiskey,” I suggested. “We 
might have a little of it ourselves.” 

“Good idea.” He opened it and passed it to me for the 
first drink. “Are you sure his boss is Jack Thumm?” 

“Bet you a month’s pay,” I offered. “If I wasn’t sure of 
it before, I was when the Gunner allowed he had to kill 
me because I mentioned Jack’s name.” 

““Any idea where we can find him?” 

“Up on Seventeenth or Eighteenth Street, somewhere.” 

“You know him when you see him?” 

“ll never forget him, Clancy, as long as I live. What 
are you after him for?” 

“Kidnapping. You know about it.” 

“You been looking for him very long?” _ 

“T haven’t,” he said. “The Bureau’s been icokiag for 
him ever since it happened. Since Saturday ['m on it 
especially. The last couple of years I’ve just been on 
general assignment down on the waterfront, seeing what 
I could pick up.” 

“Did you get much?” I asked. 

“T got my share,” he admitted. “I was coming down here 
this evening to see you, and find out what I could about 
my new job.” 

Joe Cigar gave a little moan, and moved his head. “Ask 
five-by-five,” I said. “Wait, Pll prop him up again. I took 
the gag out of Joe’s mouth, held the blackjack ready, but 
didn’t say anything. 

“Are you going to talk?” Clancy asked. “Or are you 
going to make us belt you silly?” 
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Cigar said nothing. 

“Take off his shoes, Flynn,” Clancy directed, in a 
matter-of-fact voice. “And his socks too. Then give me that 
paper of matches.” 

Cigar went white beneath his pasty pallor. “Don’t burn 
my feet,” he begged. “I'll talk.” 

“I thought so,” Clancy said. “You fat boys always have 
tender tootsies. Take them off anyhow, Flynn. He might 
change his mind.” He waited until I was finished. “Okay, 
Cigar, where can J find Jack Thumm?” 

“T don’t know no Jack Thumm!” 

“Sit on his legs, Flynn, and go to work. Give me that 
club, in case he screams too loud! Where can I find Jack 
Thumm?” 

“T don’t know!” 

“Stoke up the fire, Flynn 

[ tore a match out of the pack, and as [ started to light 
it I felt Joe Cigar go limp. “What happened?” I asked. 

“Hell,” Clancy said, “He passed out cold.” 

“He looks awful greenish to me. Maybe he’s dead.” 

“He isn’t dead.” Clancy felt Cigar’s wrist. “But he’s had 
an attack of some kind. Untie him and let’s get him out 
of here before he does die. He’s no good dead.” 

“Where are you going to take him?” 

“Me? I’m not taking him anywhere. You can get a police 
ambulance and they can take him.” 

“Wait a minute,” I argued. “I don’t want him up here, 
and I don’t want an ambulance up here either. You and 
me are going to shag him down the back stairs and get 
him into a taxi or something.” 

*“T got a car downstairs.” 

“Well, for God’s sake,” I exclaimed, “why didn’t you 
say so. Come on, get his shoes back on. Here, stick this 
gun of his in your pocket. I don’t want anyone to know 
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he was here, if I can help it. Let’s go now. One—two—up 
he comes, the fat bastard!” 

We got him up between us, turned out the light, and 
I locked the door behind me. The halls were still deserted, 
and nobody saw us carry Joe Cigar down the back stairs 
and out the fire door. Clancy’s car was right outside, and 
we managed to get him on the back seat without killing 
him. He lay on his side, breathing heavily. _ 

Clancy slid behind the wheel, and as he stepped on the 
starter a black sedan moved up from nowhere, slowed 
beside us, and then started out again—fast. But I caught 
a view of the driver’s face. It was the same guy who had 
been driving the car that picked me up on Gansevoort 
Street. 

“Get after that car,” I yelled, slamming the door. 
“That’s Cigar’s driver, and he saw me. If he gets away, 
Jack Thumm gets away too!” 

“I can’t catch him, Flynn,” Clancy said, calmly. “He’s 
got too much of a start. There’s just one thing to do.” 

“What?” 

“We'll drive uptown a few blocks. You can watch 
Seventeenth Street, I'll watch Eighteenth, and Joe can 
watch the car.” 
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Even as Clancy gave me his plans he had managed to 
get three blocks uptown. He ran the car into a loading 
alley, locked it up after I had tied Joe Cigar’s hands and 
feet, and then we separated. He went north to Eighteenth, 
and I went south to Seventeenth Street. 

“Took,” I said, before we left, “I won’t let these guys 
get away if I can help it. On the other hand, chum, Pm 
not going to get myself picked up again, either. Jack 
Thumm isn’t my job—but you know what my job is.” 

“Yeah,” he said, “Blackie Clegg.” 

“Right. And if I make any more moves like a big shot 
or a one-man gang, Mr. Clegg is going to put two and two 
together, and the answer is going to be something I 
probably won’t like. So I can’t start running up and down 
the street tonight, shooting off skyrockets and blowing 
whistles.” 

Clancy stuck out his hand. “I know,” he said, gripping 
mine tightly. “I’m not worried.” 

Nothing seemed to be happening on Seventeenth Street. 
It was about nine o’clock, there was still enough light to 
see two blocks in either direction, and as I walked slowly 
along everything seemed to be normal. There were the 
usual groups of children playing stick ball in the middle 
of the street, while their elders sat on doorsteps enjoying 
the last cool breeze from the river. There were knots of 
boys here and there, daring each other to make a move 
toward similar knots of girls—and both were only waiting 
for a little more darkness. In other words, it was a typical 
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New York street on a typical summer night. Before it was 
over there would be the usual quota of chatter, both fond 
and foul, a lot of miscellaneous love-making, several quarts 
of tears, a bloody nose or two, and then it would be 
{oOmorrow. 

But for some people it was going to be a most unusual 
evening. One of them was in a house on Eighteenth Street. 
Another was driving a black sedan toward that house. And 
Joe Cigar was struggling with the wrappings I had put on 
his hands and feet. 

Two people recognized me as I neared the house where 
I had first met Jack Thumm, They turned their faces away, 
so I wouldn’t recognize them, and when I passed the house 
one started following me. 

Clancy told me later how it all happened up where he 
was. The driver in the black sedan passed him, going pretty 
fast but not fast enough to create attention. Clancy started 
walking faster, but the driver was still a block and a half 
ahead when he stopped and ran into a house, leaving his 
motor running. Clancy started to run. 

He was still more than half a block away when the 
driver and another man, wearing slacks and an undershirt. 
burst out of the house and jumped into the sedan. Clancy 
yelled at them to stop. The man in the shirt looked back, 
while the driver slammed into gear and hit the gas. Clancy 
yelled again and pulled his gun, and Jack Thumm fired 
three shots at him through the car’s back window. They 
all went wild. 

Clancy said there were so many people around that he 
couldn’t get a clear shot. The sedan skidded around the 
corner and headed south. Down on Seventeenth Street I 
heard the three shots, followed by the screaming tyres as 
Jack and his driver took the turn. Then the wheels howled 
again, and the car came belting down toward me. 
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New York kids may not be so good at learning the 
declensions of Latin pronouns, but they certainly learn to 
break up stick-ball games when they hear skidding tyres. 
The car with the shot-out back window had a clear track. 
It passed me doing about sixty, and I started running after 
it. As I look back, that was a silly thing to do, but atthe 
time it seemed like a good idea. Somewhere in the distance 
the siren of a police car siarted up. 

The night was much darker now, and the only lights 
were those from windows and the red and green traffic 
indicators on the corner. The kids had long since knocked 
the street lights out with rocks. I ran back toward the 
corner. The man who had been following me crossed the 
street and ran along behind me, but I paid no attention 
to him. 

The traffic light on the corner turned red against the 
speeding car. In its ruby glow I saw a dark, heavy shape 
step out in front of it. The shape waved its arms and yelled 
something, and then the car hit it, and the shape described 
a short arc through the air and landed in the middle of 
the intersection. 

“Holy Mother of God!” I heard a woman on a doorstep 
exclaim. 

Somehow or other J knew that dark shape was Joe 
Cigar. 

The driver kicked the gas again, and turned sharply to 
go uptown. Something blocked his way—it was a slow- 
moving truck that had passed through the intersection a 
second before—and the driver twisted his wheel, hard. He 
slammed broadside into the back of the truck, bounced 
off, rolled over, and the black sedan crumped and lay 
down on its side. ’ve never seen a car that looked so tired 
and weary. 

“What cooks?” a voice whispered in my ear. It was the 
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man who had been following me, and I turned and recog- 
nized him as one of the Homicide West detectives. He had 
been watching the house on Seventeenth Street. 

“Don’t let the guys in the car get away,” I ordered, 
relieved that I didn’t have to make the play myself. He 
nodded and shouldered his way through the crowd. I 
moved over to the still body lying in the intersection. 

It was Joe Cigar, and he was dead. I didn’t even have 
to take a second look. Nobody could be busted up like 
that and still be alive. 

Thumm and his driver were alive, but they weren’t in 

what you might call the best of health. Two police cars 
were there before anyone could get them out of the 
crumpled wreck. The detective who had whispered to me 
said something to one of the uniformed cops. Then I saw 
Clancy come down the street. He measured the scene with 
his eye, then looked over the heads of the crowd until he 
saw me. He nodded, smiled, and I walked away. 

That part of the story was finished, except for the inter- 
rogation sometime later, at the hospital. If people wanted 
me they knew where to find me. Back at the Royal Hotel. 

By eleven o’clock I was sound asleep in my bed, having 
first taken a couple of drinks from the bottle that Joe Cigar 
had paid for. I also spent maybe three seconds wondering 
how he untied the knots I had put on him, back in Clancy’s 
car. 

As far as the morning newspapers were concerned it was 
just another fatal accident, and they didn’t give it much 
of a write-up. I found out what Joe Cigar’s real name was, 
but it no longer interested me. Jack Thumm was identified 
as Jack Thompson, but little more was said about him, or 
his driver, except that they were in a serious condition. 
I worked on Pier 47 all day long. The ratty little foreman 
didn’t have anything to say to me. Maybe he didn’t read 
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the papers. Clancy didn’t say anything either. He didn’t 
have to read the papers. 

But when we knocked off at the end of a hard, hot day, 
and retired to Smoothie’s bar for a cooling beer or two, 
he told Hank Farmer and me that he had a new job, 
driving a truck again, and he wouldn’t be around for a 
while. He hoped he wouldn’t be back ever again, in fact, 
but he wouldn’t promise. We paid for his beers. I never 
saw anything like the way a G-man can get somebody 
else to buy him drinks. 

Smoothie wasn’t there. The substitute bartender said the 
bald-headed old rascal had phoned in early in the morning 
and said he had to go somewhere, or do something. Any- 
how, he wouldn’t be back until the next day. 

Hank and I were sorry that Clancy wouldn’t be with us 
any more, but allowed that we could easily divide what 
little work he had ever done between us, without much 
strain. I watched them go out and catch a bus together, 
and envied Clancy. His job was done. The only thing that 
had happened to me was that a blind—I thought—alley had 
been cleaned out. I still had to find Blackie Clegg. 

If 1 had known how close I was to finding him, right 
then, I might have gone out and caught the next crosstown 
bus myself. 

But, to coin a phrase, what we don’t know doesn’t bother 
us. I had another beer and took another bath and put on 
my better clothes and went out to telephone. The first 
call went to the special number. Sergeant Bennion still 
had a tail on him and hadn’t fired a shot at me, which I 
knew. The voice at the other end suggested that I probably 
wasn’t worried about Clancy any more, either. There 
wasn’t anything else to talk about. 

Then [ called Mary Kiernan, and an hour later we were 
sitting at a table for two, in an expensive roof garden on 
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the top of a hotel in Brooklyn Heights. Most people go 
there for the food and the dancing and the view, but the 
only view I really wanted to see was Marty. 

And don’t think that a lot of other people there didn’t 
find her better to look at than the lights of Manhattan 
across the East River. 

The lights of those thousands of windows reflected in 
her eyes as she sat across from me at the tiny table. Her 
hair was as shiny and dark as Blackie Clegg’s—an idea 
that I shut out of my mind. It wasn’t very hard to stop 
thinking about him, because I was thinking mostly with 
my heart, I guess. When we danced her cheek was warm 
and trusting against mine, and when the music ended 1} 
didn’t want to let her go. We were in love, but when I 
was on a cover job chances like this were too few and far 
between, and had to last, sometimes, for a long time. 

“How’s the job coming?” she asked once, between 
dances. 

“I’m not getting anywhere,” I admitted. 

“That silly blond hair of yours probably scares every- 
body away,” she said. “If I hadn’t fallen in love with you 
before, I certainly wouldn’t look twice at you now—except 
for laughs. 1 wish you’d hurry up and get rid of it. 
Some of the girls were asking where you were, the other 
day. I wanted to say you had dyed, but I didn’t.” 

Even love couldn’t make me laugh at that bum joke. 

We took the long way home and, I’m afraid, stopped in 
. some shadows longer than was necessary. But we thought 
it was very necessary indeed. 

It was after one when I got back to the Royal. As I 
walked up the steps I sneered at the cheap place, and 
promised myself that I’d get the hell out of there as soon 
as I could. But that still meant that I had to find Blackie 
Clegg first. Blackie Clegg seemed awfully far away, to me. 
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I didn’t have a single clue, or even a hint. All I knew 
was that everybody on the waterfront knew about him, 
but nobody wanted to talk about him. Nobody was claim- 
ing that he had Clegg as a house guest, that was for sure. 

But I had house guests. There was a little crack of light 
showing under my door, and I heard voices in my room. 
Not whispers, voices. One of them said, as J froze and 
reached for my gun, “I think I'll take the whole goddamned 
pack.” 

And the other voice said, “I hope you choke to death 
on it.” I knew that voice. It was Smoothie. 

But what the hell was he doing in my room? | cradled 
the gun in my hand and, with my other hand, reached out 
and knocked on my own door. I wasn’t standing in front 
of it when I knocked, either. ) 

“That you, Flynn?” Smoothie answered. “Come on in, 
it ain’t locked.” 

I kicked the door open and peeped around the corner. 
Smoothie and a man I didn’t know were sitting on my bed, 
playing cards. They looked at me, and Smoothie smiled. 
There wasn’t any artillery showing, so I dropped the .32 in 
my pocket, but kept my hand on it, and walked in. “What 
the hell are you guys doing here?” I asked. 

“Playing Canasta,” Smoothie said. “It ain’t a bad game. 
I’m beating the pants off this bum.” 

“Why do you have to play it in my room? You an 
orphan, or something?” 

“We were waiting for you,” he explained patiently. 
“And we didn’t have anything to do, so we just started 
kicking a couple of hands around.” 

“I’m here now,” I said, sitting on the chair. “So you 
don’t have to wait any longer. What goes?” 

The stranger looked over his shoulder. “Wait until we’ve 
finished this hand, and then we'll tell you.” He said it so 
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politely that I couldn’t get sore, so I pulled the chair closer 
and watched him play. 

Finally the game ended. Smoothie won. The stranger 
paid him three dollars and thirty-five cents. Then Smoothie 
leaned back against the wall. 

“Somehow or other, Flynn—and Ill be damned if I can 
figure out how—you’ve done a lot of favours for a friend 
of mine.” 

“So?” 

“So we want to thank you.” 

“All right. You’re welcome.” I wasn’t getting it very 
well. 

“For instance,” Smoothie said, “this friend of mine didn’t 
like Joe Cigar. Now Joe is dead. My friend is very 
grateful.” 

“Sure is,” the stranger chimed in. 

“My friend didn’t like Jack Thumm, neither. Now Jack’s 
in the hospital, with a busted pelvis. As soon as it heals 
he’ll probably have to sit it down in the chair you don’t 
get up from. My friend’s very grateful for that, too.” 

“I don’t get it,” I said. “Who’s Jack Thumm?” 

“Don’t you know?” He wrinkled his forehead. “He was 
Joe Cigar’s boss.” 

“Oh. That guy?” I looked puzzled. “What happened to 
him?” 

“He was in an automobile, and had a wreck.” 

“What’s this got to do with me?” 

“Well, Flynn, it’s this way,” Smoothie said, while his 
friend sat motionless on the bed. “You blow into town 
frof, Christ-knows-where. You get in a little rassle with a 
guy named Culio. Culio gets killed. You get in another 
little rassle with four very tough guys indeed. Now two of 
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them are dead, and the other two wish they was. For the 
shape these last four guys are in, my friend is very 
grateful.” 

“Look, you two jokers,” I said, “let’s get this straight. 
Bennion couldn’t beat anything out of me, and you can’t 
talk anything out of me. Why the hell don’t you go some- 
where else and play your little game? I want to go to 
sleep!” 

“This is big stuff, Flynn,” the bald-headed bartender said 
softly. “The boss is so grateful he’s thinking of giving you 
a job. A big job. The big job. All you got for polishing off 
the Gunner was 2 mouse on your eye. How would you 
like to have maybe ten grand?” 

“Start talking,” [ told him. 
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My watch said it was quarter of two on Thursday 
morning. “For ten grand, Smoothie,” I said, “Ill let you 
two sit here and talk all night. But I still don’t know what 
- you're talking about. I didn’t kill the Gunner, no more than 
I killed Culio.” 

“I know, I know,” he agreed. “But I told you where to 
look, and you come back with a creased face, and the 
Gunner ain’t been seen no more. And he never missed a 
night getting a couple of bottles of fresh beer. So we can 
say he’s gone. And Joe Cigar came in here last night, 
and now he’s absolutely dead. No argument about that. 
His boss and the punk who drove their car are as good as 
dead. No argument about that, either.” 

“Ym not arguing!” 

“We figure, me and my friend, that they’d all be alive 
and happy if they hadn’t met you. if you didn’t kill them, 
I figure you at least put a hell of a hot jinx on ’em. That’s 
just as good as a hatchet in the head!” 

“Well?” I sparred. 

“My friend is very grateful. He ‘wanted to get rid of 
those characters, but he kinda had other things on his 
mind, if you know what I mean, and didn’t want to do it 
himself.” 

Stratford’s words came back to me. “This guy Cigar is 
small-time stuff. He thought-he was going someplace, once, 
down there on the waterfront, but he never got very far. 
Fact is, they say he thought he was going to be head man 
in that section, but the Syndicate moved another man in 
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over him, and then this Blackie Clegg moved in over that 
man.” 

if there was anybody in the world who would be very 
grateful to have Joe Cigar, and “that man”— “that man” 
was probably Jack Thumm-—dead, it would be Blackie 
Clegg. Suddenly there were butterflies inside me. 

“fT never hired out as a whammie, to put a jinx on 
anyone,” I said. “But for ten grand I might try.” 

“Whatta you got to lose?” Smoothie shrugged. “And if 
the jinx don’t work, you can always use that gun you got 
in your pocket. My friend don’t ask how the jinx works, 
he just wants it to work, that’s all.” ; 

“Maybe we ought to talk it over with him.” 

“You'}] have a chance. Everything will be just like a 
business proposition.” 

“How do I know,” I wondered, “that this isn’t some kind 
of a trap?” 

“What kind of a trap could it be,” he protested, hurt 
innocence in his beady black eyes. “You’re out on bail. 
You’ve got a gun. If we was the law we could arrest you 
for that and you’d be back in the coop—fast.” 

“Maybe you think I’m a cop?” 

“Nuts, Flynn. If you was a cop Jack Thumm would have 
found it out—J know him. And you wouldn’t have taken 
a pasting from the Gunner, either. You’d have hauled out 
and shot him—not that I don’t think you did.” 

“Tl take the job,” I suddenly said. “Ten grand for put- 
ting the complete jinx on a guy. Five when I see your 
friend, five when the guy doesn’t turn up any more. Let’s 
go and meet this friend of yours, I want to hear again 
how grateful he is.” If his friend was Blackie Clegg, maybe 
Mary and I could have a June wedding after all. 

“Tomorrow,” Smoothie said, getting off the bed and 
standing up. “Tomorrow evening. Tomorrow morning you 
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go to work. Tomorrow you and me will go to a little meet- 
ing and talk the whole thing over. Good night.” He started 
to walk toward the door. The stranger still sat on the bed. 
Smoothie opened the door and stepped out. 

“Hey,” I called, “who’s this guy here?” 

“That’s your boy,” Smoothie smiled. “He'll stay here 
to take care of you. Anytime you want anything you'll find 
him wide awake, all night long. Good night.” He closed 
the door and I heard his footsteps fading down the hall. 

“Sit in the chair, boy,” [ said. “The bed’s for me.” 

He got up, taking with him a short, heavy-calibre pistol 
that had been concealed by his leg as he sat on the bed. 
He moved the chair to the end of the room, tilted it back, 
and sat down with the pistol on his lap. 

“What’s your name?” I asked. 

“It don’t matter. You wanna go to sleep? How’d you 
like to play a few hands of Canasta?” 

“Yd rather go to sleep,” I said, kicking off my clothes. 

“Okay by me. I’ll turn off the light when you get ready.” 

Sleep came more quickly than I thought it would, creep- 
ing into my confused thoughts and putting them to rest. 
When I opened my eyes in the morning my boy was still 
there, sitting wide-awake in the chair with the pistol in 
his lap. He followed me to the bathroom, took a nearby 
table at breakfast, and saw me check in on Pier 47. Then, 
¥ guess, he passed his job on to one of the longshoremen 
who were working on the dock with me. 

At least he wasn’t around for the rest of the day, but 
1 stilt had the impression, wherever I went, that I wasn’t 
alone. Two dock-wallopers I had never noticed before even 
followed Hank and me into the bar for our evening beer, 
and sat at the other end while we drank. After a while 
they went away, probably at some sign from Smoothie, who 
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was back again at his regular stand. I didn’t see what the 
sign was. 

Hank Farmer left too, after a little while, but I stayed on 
until seven o’clock. Then the evening bartender came in, 
and Smoothie hung up his white apron, put on a coat, and 
together we went upstairs while I changed my clothes. We 
went out together. A car was waiting in front of the hotel, 
and my boy was driving. Smoothie and I took the back 
seat. 

“Where are we going?” I wondered. 

“We're going up to my place for some supper,” he said. 
“How'd you like a home-cooked meal for a change?” 

“How about the meeting with your friend?” 

“That comes after supper. There’s plenty of time. Be- 
sides, we gotta wait for a phone call at my house, to see if 
we're going to get hold of something that'll make your 
job easier.” | 

I settled back in silent wonderment while we drove up- 
town to a big apartment house on Riverside Drive. The 
elevator operator said a respectful “Good evening” as we 
went up to the eighth floor. At the door of Apartment 806 
Smoothie pushed the bell, and in a few seconds it was 
opened by a stunning blonde. Smoothie kissed her, and 
then turned to me. 

“Darling,” he said, “this is Mr. Flynn, a friend of mine. 
Flynn, this is my wife.” 

You could have knocked me down with a feather. Here 
was the bartender of a small saloon in a one-jump-ahead- 
of-a-flophouse hotel, living in a nice place, with a good- 
looking wife, and acting like a Wall Street banker. There 
was more to this Smoothie person, J decided, than first 
met the eye. My eye, anyhow. 

“Good evening, Mr. Flynn,” she smiled. “Charles said 
he was bringing you home. I’m awfully glad you’re here. 
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Sit down, you two, and I'll get you a drink. Is gin and tonic 
all right for you? I know Charles will have it without hav- 
ing to ask him—in this hot weather.” 


My mouth must have been hanging open in amaze- 
ment. You’d know how I felt if some bald-headed old 
bartender, one you suspected of being a crook to boot, 
introduced you to Katherine Cornell, maybe, and said, 
“This is my wife.” . 

1 Jooked around for my boy, but he had disappeared. 
So | found myself sitting in a comfortable chair, in a 
tastefully furnished living room, and pretty soon this 
fabulous female creature came in with three drinks on a 
tray. 

“Supper won’t be ready for half an hour, I’m afraid,” 
she apologized. “But that might even give us time for 
another drink.” She lifted her glass and smiled at me. “Cm 
so glad you could come up, Mr. Flynn. Charles and I don’t 
have too much company. But then, he’s so often so busy 
at night.” 

Yeah I said to myself as I took the first swallow at my 
drink, fe must be. This layout doesn’t come with a bar- 
tender’s pay. All this 1 must study carefully. 


His wife—somehow the last name had been skipped— 
was probably forty, and she looked like twenty-eight. Her 
hair had been touched up a bit (and so had mine), but it 
had been touched up by an expert. It looked like soft 
golden velvet. To a boy from Brooklyn, who had never 
been around much, she was class and breeding and 
graciousness itself. ’d have thought the same thing, I bet, 
if | had been brought up on Sutton Place and graduated 
from Country Day, Groton, and fair Harvard. 

“Are you in the same business as Charles?” she con- 
tinued. 
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“Yes, indeed,” he answered for me. “Flynn’s in the 
shipping game, too.” 

“It must be exciting,” she said. “I wish I knew more 
about it. New York seems like such a wonderful place. 
We’ve only been here for two months. Where are you 
from?” 

i almost told her I was from Brooklyn, but remembered 
in time, and babbled something about the West Coast, hop- 
ing she had never been there. 

Supper was served in half an hour, as promised, but I 
was too confused to remember much about it. There was 
something that didn’t ring true, and I had the impression 
that all three of us were skating on wafer-thin ice, but 
pretending that it was five feet thick, Smoothie, or Charlie 
—and I looked all over for a letter or magazine with his 
last name on the address—was certainly in a racket of some 
kind. Yet he and I, for some strange reason, were drinking 
gin and tonic and pretending to be respectable citizens, His 
wife wasn’t pretending. Maybe she didn’t know what he 
really was. When you brought it down to a fine point, I 
didn’t know either. 

We were finishing our coffee, in the living room, when the 
phone rang. Smoothie answered it, in another room, and 
then came back and said he was sorry, but we had to run 
down to the office for a while. He hoped to be home early. 

The car and the bodyguard were waiting at the sfreet. 
“Where are we going now?” I asked. 

“Down to the office, like I said.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then we’re going to see what we’ve learned about the 
man we’re interested in.” 

“That’s the man you want me to get rid of 
gested. 

“Right. But before we can get rid of him we have to find 
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out where the hell he is. This evening maybe we’ll find out. 
Finding out may not be too easy, either.” He rolled his 
lower lip forward. “Maybe it'll be a pretty messy business.” 

“Tell me more,” I said. “Who’s this guy you want killed? 
For ten grand it could be the mayor.” 

“For ten grand,”’ he replied slowly, “you’re gonna get 
rid of a cop.” 

I swallowed the great big lump that started up from my 
solar plexis. “A cop?” I croaked, and then my voice came 
back. “Isn’t that a little risky in New York?” 

“That’s why it’s worth ten thousand dollars. But wait 
until you get the whole setup. Maybe you won’t have to 
do it at all. Maybe we won’t be able to find him?” 

The car stopped beside a building in the west Thirties, 
and we got out and went in. There were two flights of stairs, 
and I walked up them expecting to meet Blackie Clegg 
somewhere at the top. I knew—just as sure as death and 
taxes—that my bald-headed, bartending friend was mixed 
up with the waterfront rackets that were bleeding the ship- 
ping industry white. I felt in my bones that he must be one 
of Clegg’s top buckos, and that I was slated to be the 
gang’s newest recruit—for one job, at least. 

Well, I'd set out to work myself into the racket. Half- 
way up those dark stairs | began to wonder if I had worked 
myself into it too far and too fast. It would have been 
nice to know some of my friends were handy, right then. 
If Smoothie opened a door and said, “Blackie, this is the 
guy I was telling you about—the one you're so grateful 
to,” what was going to happen? I wished for a mirror, so 
I could look at myself and see how much I resembled 
Johnny Malone. But the best I could do was cross my 
fingers and then close them over the little pistol in my 
pocket. 

Smoothie stuck his key in a door at the top of the second 
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flight of stairs and entered a small anteroom. I followed. 
There were two chairs and a table in the room. A man 
whom I had never seen before was sitting in one of the 
chairs, smoking a cigar. 

A man I had seen before was sitting in the other chair. 
It was my old friend Sergeant Bennion, in civilian clothes. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, reaching for my gun and back- 
ing towards the still open door, “What the hell’s Benny 
doing here? [I didn’t come up to get my head, slapped 
around any more!” 

The man with the cigar in his mouth moved his hand 
toward the inside of his coat. “No, you don’t!” I barked at 
him, pulling out my .32. “If anybody’s going to get shot 
P’m going to be the second—not the first!” 

Smoothie paid no attention to me. “What are you doing 
here, Bennion?” he asked. 

“T want to talk to you.” It wasn’t a cop’s command, he 
was begging a favour. 

“What about?” 

“Something you ought to know.” He looked at the guard 
and me, then back to Smoothie. 

“All right, we’ go in the office, if you want privacy.’ 
Smoothie looked back at me. “Put the gun away and come 
along, Blondy.” He pushed a door open with his foot. 
Bennion got up and walked into the room, and I went in 
behind him. I heard Smoothie ask the guard if everything 
else was okay, and the guard said something about “. . . still 
out cold.” 

“Call me when they’re ready,” Smoothie said, and then 
he came into the large, windowless office and closed the 
door. “Now, Bennion,” he began, “I want to know how 
you found out about this place. After you tell me that, 
we'll talk about anything else that’s on your mind, and 
how much you expect me to pay you for it. And, because 
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you're such a dirty little liar, and you’d double-cross your 
mother for subway fare, I’m going to ask Flynn here to 
smack you one in the puss every now and then, just to 
keep you on the right track.” 

I smiled, took off my coat, and started rolling up my 
sleeve. 
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XVI 


“All right, flatfoot,” Smoothie began, in a voice as 
cold as ice, “let’s have it. How’d you find out about this 
place?” 

oe Cigar... <<." 

“You're a goddammed liar, Bennion! Joe Cigar didn’t 
know. Smack him, Flynn!” 

I stepped over to where Bennion was sitting and cuifed 
him across the face with my open hand. Then I grabbed the 
back of his coat and pulled it up, exposing the Smith & 
- Wesson .38 holstered on his hip. “This is for me,” I said, 
dropping it in my own pocket. 

“Christ Almighty!” Smoothie roared. “Pll break some- 
body’s back for letting you through with that! Hit him 
again, Flynn! Okay. Now tell me how you found out about 
this place, and don’t give me none of that Joe Cigar crap!” 

“IT saw you come in here.” 

“When?” 

“Three days ago.” 

“You been following me?” 

“No, Smoothie. I... .” 

“Then how the hell did you find me? Hit him again, 
Flynn, a couple of times! Bust his nose, maybe he’ll talk 
straight!” 

I didn’t break Bennion’s nose, but I knocked it out of 
joint. He started to wilt. 

“IT saw you out of the window,” he began, and when I 
raised my hand he hurried on. “Out of a window across 
the street. Got a friend lives over there, an’ I just hap- 
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pened to be looking out of her window and saw you come 
in here. Then 1 looked the next night, and you did it 
again. Tonight I came... .” 

“Tonight you came over for a better look, huh?” 
Smoothie was furious. “Why, you dirty peepin’, spyin’, 
rattin’ cop, I ought to break your neck! Now you’re here. 
What do you expect to find out?” 

“Nothing,” Bennion said. “Nothing, honest, I wanted to 
tell you something, Smoothie.” 

“T'll bet you did. Tell me where your girl friend lives, 
across the street. What’s her name?” 

Bennion didn’t want to tell, but we changed his mind. 
The girl’s name was Peggy Nance, and she lived in the 
third-floor front. 

“Now that we got that,” Smoothie said, relaxed again, 
“suppose you go on with your spiel . . . you stinker!” 

“Jack Thumm’s croakin’... .” 

“So what? He was a bum.” 

“Did you know that Thumm was Jack Thompson, Joe 
Cigar’s boss? Did you know... ?” 

Smoothie leaned forward. “Sure, 1 knew. I didn’t think 
you did. You must be the rottenest cop in this town, if 
you knew that and didn’t turn him in. I got no time for 
snatchers, like Thumm. Let him die, and the sooner the 
better!” 

“Yeah. Sure. But they’re keeping him alive until he 
finishes talking!” 

“What’s he talkin’ about? That snatch in Tocoma?” 

“He’s talking about how he was double-crossed, about 
how all of a sudden he wasn’t head man in the racket any 
more, about how Blackie had the Gunner rubbed out,” the 
words came like a flood, “and he’s telling. . . .” Bennion 
stopped short, a crafty look in his eyes. 
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“What’s he tellin’, Bennion?’”’ Smoothie was anxious for 
the first time. 

“He’s telling what he knows.” 

“Why don’t you tell me?” 

“if I tell you”—the crafty look increased—“T’d probably 
have to visit for a while with some friends of mine in 
Mexico, or somewhere. That would cost a lot of money, 
because I’d have to stay away for a long stretch.” 

“How much do you think it would cost?” 

“I figure maybe it would cost fifty grand.” 

Smoothie got up and walked over to a closet. He opened 
it and then twirled the dial on a safe built into the wall 
inside the closet. The door of the safe finally swung open, 
and he turned back with two packages of green bills in his 
hands. He threw them down on the desk. “Here’s five 
hundred centuries,” he said. “And now suppose I tell you 
to go to hell, and throw you out of here on your can.” 

“Thumm don’t know everything,” Bennion sneered. “But 
what he knows and what I know add up to almost every- 
thing. Who do you want me to talk to, you or somebody 
else? 1 know enough fo get a captain’s bars.” 

“You got an awful lot of guts, Bennion, considering the 
spot you’re in right now,” Smoothie told him, slowly. 
“What makes you think you’re ever getting out of this 
room? Alive, that is?” 

“I may be crooked,” the cop said, “but I’m not dumb. 
What 1 know is stuck away, and my frends know what to 
do with it. You want to hear what came in at the station 
house this evening, or you want I should tell something 
else to somebody else?” 

“You're pretty goddamned smart, aren’t you? So you got 
it all written down? And if I give you fifty grand and you 
go away, you'll take it with you, won’t you, you goddamned 
crook! And every time you wanted more money you’d put 
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the bite on me. Let’s see.” He pursed his lips and rubbed 
the tips of his fingers up and down on his cheeks. “I bet 
you were planning to leave for Mexico tonight, with Peggy 
what’s-her-name, across the street. Flynn, go over there and 
if you find any packed bags, go through ’em. Fnd out what’s 
in ’em. If you find what we’re looking for, bring it back.” 

“What about the dame?” I asked. 

“She'll be some kind of a pig,” he said. “Treat her like 
one. Scare her enough and she won’t talk. I don’t care about 
her. Kill her or rape her or run her out of town!” 

“Okay,” I said. “You're the boss. Pll be back.” 

“You damn well better be,” he said. Sa per oe be 
watching you from the window.” 

Bennion had lost his newly found ebamsorsace and was 
starting to turn green as I left the office, went through the 
anteroom where the guard with the cigar still sat, and 
started down the stairs. An idea was starting to percolate 
through my thick skull. There was another door in that 
anteroom, and behind it something was going on, ard I 
thought I knew what it was. 

“It may be a pretty messy business,” Smoothie had said 
on the ride down from his apartment. “Still out cold,” the 
guard had said. 

Blackie Clegg was in that closed room, sweating some- 
thing he wanted to know out of some poor devil, I remem- 
bered the cold cruelty in his hard black eyes the one time f 
had seen him, and felt sorry for whoever it was. 

Smoothie wasn’t any softie. There was the guard, too, 
packing a gun. There might be others. Being a hero all by 
yourself will get you an Inspector’s funeral in the end, 
which is a great honour that I don’t want. 

When I was new on the force I was all for doing the 
whole job myself. Now I had some sense. 

The sedan was parked downstairs, and my boy was sit- 
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ting in it, idly smoking a cigarette. “Where are you go- 
ing?” he asked, as I stopped beside the open window. 

“Across the street to talk to a girl. We’ve got a visitor 
upstairs who’s been watching things out of her window. 
Smoothie wants to know what she knows. How’s things 
down here?” 

“T don’t like it.” He flicked the cigarette into the street. 
“Something’s giving me the creeps. The same guy has 
walked past here twice.” 

I remembered the tail on Bennion, and knew who the 
walking stranger must be. “‘Forget it,” I said. 

The name “M. Nance” appeared below a bell in the 
old brownstone across the street, and I pushed the button. 
In a few seconds there was an answering click and I 
opened the front door and started up the steps. “Who’s 
there?” a voice called from above. 

“Miss Nance?” I called back, and kept on going. 

This Miss Nance didn’t have any more sense than her 
crooked cop boy friend. She was standing in the door, with 
the door open, and [ pushed my way through and shut it 
behind me. “You Peggy Nance?” I asked, looking around. 
Just as Smoothie had guessed, there were three suitcases 
standing in the foyer inside the door. The girl was dressed 
for going somewhere. 

“Tm a cop,” I said. “What’s in the bags?” 

“Oh, yeah,” she yipped. Peggy Nance was probably a 
clerk somewhere, and she was dressed like a million others 
who work from nine until five, five days a week, in New 
York. I could have tossed a brick any time during the 
lunch hour, almost anywhere in New York, and bruised 
three girls exactly like her. She had picked up some idea 
of how to do her hair, and what to wear, and how to paint 
her pretty, commonplace face, but she’d never stand out 
in a crowd. “Let’s see the potsy,” she said. 
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“T didn’t have my shield with me, so I had to bluff. “Go 
sit down somewhere and mix yourself a drink, sister. We 
want to see that’s in those bags.” 

“Not without a warrent you don’t!” I looked up and she 
was pointing a little pistol at me. “Back over in that corner 
by the phone while I call a real cop!” 

This was a complication I hadn’t counted on. I backed 
up, but when she reached for the phone I knocked the 
gun out of her hand and grabbed her. She tried to bite 
me, and kicked and threw her arms around like a wind- 
mill, but she wasn’t any trouble. 1 dragged her into the 
bathroom, tied her up with some towels, and stuffed a 
washrag into her face. Then I went back to the suitcases. 

The smallest one had a notebook, full of tight masculine 
handwriting, tucked down in a compartment at one side, It 
took only a glance to know that here were Bennion’s notes. 
{ read a couple of pages to make sure they were what 
Smoothie wanted, and then I read a couple more, for my 
own information. What I saw told me a lot more of the 
story than I had known before and my hat went off to 
Bennion. He had nerve, walking the tight rope he had been 
on for months and months, with the weight of that note- 
book on his shoulders. It was a wonder he hadn’t turned 
into a nervous wreck. 

If the plans in my mind hadn’t jelled by then, the note- 
book cooked them together in a hurry. Bennion’s notes 
damned near scared me to death, too, and little beads of 
cold sweat were popping out on my forehead as I picked 
up the telephone and dialed. 

“This is Tim Flynn.” Then I waited for the click. “This 
is Tim Flynn, and I’m in the apartment of a girl named 
Peggy Nance...” and I gave the address. “Right across 
the street, where I’m going when I hang up, is Blackie 
Clegg, as far as I can find out. There’s a lookout in the 
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black Dodge sedan parked in front of the place. There’s 
also another one that I haven’t spotted. The place is built 
like a fort, and full of guys with guns. Bennion’s up there, 
trying to peddle what he knows for fifty grand. There’s some- 
body else, too, and whoever it is is having a bad time, ?m 
afraid. Get this block stopped up, will ya? Get the roofs 
covered. I’ve still got some pieces to fit together, but they 
may go off -like an atom bomb when I shove them into 
place. ’m going back. Goodbye.” 

That was one of the loneliest good-byes I ever said. 

When I checked on Peggy Nance, on my way out, she 
was still tied up tighter than a drum. I took the key and 
locked the bathroom door from the outside. The whole job, 
from the time I left Smoothie until I got back, didn’t take 
more than twelve minutes. But it was going to take an 
hour for all the cops I expected to filter in and bottle up 
the block. That long I had to stall and keep from getting 
trapped. Or at least I had to be able to hang around that 
long, and keep everybody else there too, waiting for the 
reception committee. 

It was ten thirty-three by my watch when the guard 
opened the door for me. He jerked his head toward the 
office, indicating that I was to enter. My hand was on the 
knob when I heard, through the third door—the one I 
had wondered about—a low moan that hit me like a den- 
tist’s drill. Someone was catching some kind of hell in there. 
The guard heard it too, and favoured me with a black- 
toothed grin. “Musta woke up,” he said. 

Smoothie was standing in the middle of the room, smok- 
ing a cigar. Bennion was slumped in a chair, sweat pour- 
ing down his face, wilting his collar. Whatever fight he 
had had was drained out of him. 

“Did you get it, Blondy?” Smoothie asked. The two piles 
of hundred-dollar bills were still on the desk. 
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“Yeah.” I tossed the notebook to him. “This is it.” 

“Did the dame give you any trouble?” 

“Naw. Pulled a gun on me, but I slapped it out of her 
hand.” 

Smoothie was interested. “What did you do to her?” 

“Til tell you later, when Benny goes. Let’s keep him 
guessing. Is that the book you wanted—it’s all there was.” 

“This is the book, all right.” He ground his cigar into a 
tray on the desk. “You musta been sitting up late at nights, 
Bennion, to get all this written down. Yes, sir, you’ve got 
an awful lot of stuff in here, cop—and most of it’s true.” 
He looked at me. “Did you read this, Blondy?” 

“T read the first couple pages, just enough to see that it 
wasn’t a bundle of old love letters. Then I scrammed.” 

Smoothie tossed the book on the desk, took a step to- 
ward Bennion, slumped in a chair. “You got a lot of guts,” 
he repeated, ominously. “Walking in here and trying to 
pry fifty grand out of me. What do you think I am—a 
bonehead? Just because I’ve got no hair on my skull right 
now doesn’t say that I’ve got no brains in it either! 

“Why, goddamn your eyes, copper, I know just as well 
as you do that Jack Thumm died this morning! And he 
never so much as opened his yap before he croaked. That 
wheel-man of his hasn’t started singing, either—and he 
won't!” 

Bennion lifted his eyes, stared dully, said nothing. 

“You want to know how I know?” Smoothie demanded. 
“Tt’s my business to know, just to keep cheap grifters like 
you from making an ass out of me, like you did for Thumm 
and Cigar when you were working for them, You may be 
smart in some ways, Bennion, but you’re awful goddamned 
dumb in others! You were smart enough to figure out two 
plays, and you got away with one of them, I guess. But 
you weren’t very bright when you tried to scare me. Not 
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when you Jeft this little book across the street, baby. You 
weren’t very bright then. Fifty grand! I won’t even give you 
the time of day!” 

The time of day was ten forty-seven, by my watch. Three- 
quarters of an hour to go. — 

“You're a rat, Bennion!” Smoothie growled cruelly, his 
eyes glowing like soulless black beads. “A rat. I hate rats. 
Watch this, Blondy, so you’ll know what happens to rats 
in this town—just in case you ever feel like turning into 
one.” He towered above the Sergeant. 

“Stand up, Bennion, you bastard!” The cop cringed, 
motionless in the chair. Smoothie grabbed him by the 
shoulder of his coat and lifted him to his feet with one jerk 
—and Bennion wasn’t a small man. “You wanted fifty 
grand. This is what you’re getting, goddamn your hide!” 

He threw his left arm behind Bennion’s neck, then put 
the paim of his right hand against Bennion’s chin, and 
started pushing, pushing, pushing. 

For a short second some fight came back to the cop. It 
was too late. He screamed, and then I heard a sharp crack, 
and it was all over. 

“TY said I ought to break your neck!” Smoothie whispered. 
He took his hand away from the limp chin. 

Bennion, suddenly dead, dropped back in the chair. 
The upper half of his body, with the head horribly out of 
line, slumped off to one side. 

And I was travelling in mighty tough company — all 
alone. 


XVII 
“Youre liable to get in trouble, Smoothie,” J said. 
“Killing cops like that. Even if they're bums maybe they 
got friends on the force.” 

“What’s the matter,” he asked, “losing your nerve?” He 
counted off a fistful of hundred-dollar bills from the stack 
on the desk, and pushed them toward me, “Here’s the first 
half of what you’re to get for killing another. And you 
better earn the second half, too.” 

1 didn’t need to ask why. All I had to do was look at 
Bennion’s body—and it wasn’t nice to look at. 

“Another?” 1 echoed. “I’ve been thinking all along it was 
Bennion you wanted me to get.” 

“Bennion you should kill for free. He’s dirt.” Smoothie 
sat down, lit a cigarette, relaxed. “But this other one is a 
little different. This other one is even dangerous, Bennion 
here we can jam down a sewer and the next rain will float 
him into the river—and who cares? This other cop we can’t 
even find.” 

“Then why worry about the guy?” I asked, trying to 
draw him out, stalling for time, hoping the cops were 
filtering in. 

“Because the son-of-a-bitch it looking for Blackie 
Clegg!’ Smoothie banged his hand on the desk. “And 
because he might find Blackie before Blackie finds him! 
Why, goddammit, Flynn, there are about two thousand 
cops of different kinds in this city, and damned near all 
I'm interested in I can find—if I want to. All except this 
one—Ma!one!” 

“Ma!one?” And then I shut up, before I said too much. 
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“Yeah, Malone. I thought I had him, once, but not only 
do the three rods I sent to get him disappear, but swish— 
and he’s gone too. There ain’t a soul in this town, that I 
can get my hands on, who knows where he is. Except 
maybe one, and in a little while we'll find out about that.” 

Well, now I had it, straight across the board. I had read 
enough in Bennion’s notebook to tell me everything I 
wanted to know, except that I had to be sure. 

“T’ve heard talk about this Blackie Clegg, down around 
the dock,” I said. “Is he the guy who’s so grateful to me?” 

Smoothie laughed. “What did you hear?” 

“IT just heard the name a couple of times, and then 
everyone shuts up. I read it in the paper once, down at the 
bar, and even those two pals of mine didn’t want me to say 
anything more about him.” 

“They were smart,” Smoothie said. “Smarter than 
Bennion.” 

The door opened, and the guard stuck his head in 
and nodded. I looked at my watch. It was exactly eleven 
o’clock. 

“Okay, Blondy,” Smoothie said. “Everything set. Here, 
take your first cut.” He pushed at the pile of money he had 
peeled from the big wad, and I picked it up and stuck it in 
my pocket without counting it. “Pll put the rest in the 
hole.” He swung the safe door open and threw the money 
in, then slammed it shut and turned the dial. | 

“Let’s see,” he continued, almost to himself. “If we can’t 
get what we want, maybe we’ll have to use what we have 
for bait.”” He reached into a drawer of the desk and took 
out something limp and black. 

“T guess I'd better make like Blackie Clegg for a while,” 
Smoothie said, putting the wig on his bald head. 

And so J was face-to-face with Blackie Clegg, whom I 
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had seen kill two men, in ten days, and who was in line to 
burn for three other murders that I knew of. 


“Jesus Christ, Smoothie,’ I said—and I had to talk to 
keep from shaking and swallowing, “don’t tell me you're 
Blackie Clegg!” 


“Sure,” he said. “Why not? And now you know, too, and 
you oughta know what to do about it.” 

“I know what not to do about it.” I almost added that I 
knew enough not to write it down in a notebook, like 
Bennion had done, but just in time I remembered that 
Blackie Clegg didn’t know I had been peeping in the book. 

Blackie Clegg—and he didn’t even have a gun on him. 
I had two. All I had to do was shoot him. I didn’t even 
have to kill him. 

But there was always the chance of something going 
wrong. The guard, who did have a gun, was behind me. 
The door was only half open, and the guard could have 
pulled it shut, for all I knew. I had no idea how many 
other thugs were in the building, or how many ways they 
could come at me if I started shooting. 

If I held out for twenty-five minutes I wouldn’t have to 
do it alone. 

I don’t remember all I thought about, and all I kept 
bottled up inside me, as Smoothie—now suddenly Blackie 
Clegg—came from behind his desk and started for the 
door. I wondered how any man could get that way—brazen 
and brutal and clever. What kind of a kid had he been, 
where had he grown up? What kind of parents had he 
had? Where had he gone to school? How could he turn, 
in a few hours, from a bartender to the family man he had 
been in the apartment on Riverside Drive, and then to a 
callously cruel brute who could deliberately break another 
man’s neck? But most of all I wondered, during those few 
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seconds while I was following him out the door, what was 
the best thing for me to do. 

There wasn’t anything in the book to help solve a situa- 
tion like this. Not in the book I[ had studied, anyhow. And 
again I asked myself why in heaven’s name I had become 
a cop in the first place, instead of a truck driver, or a 
filling-station man, or a clerk in a delicatessen, or a United 
States Marine. 

But hell, my old man was a cop, and when Mary and 
| have some kids I hope they grow up to be cops too. 

The room we entered was about six feet by eight feet. 
There were no windows. It had probably been built as a 
stock room, or a place to keep old files or office supplies. 
A single light hung down from the ceiling. Blackie went in 
first, I went in next, and the guard shut the door and stayed 
in the anteroom outside. 

There were three other men in the room, One of them, 
who looked like the offspring of a gorilla and an idiot, 
grown up to six feet tall, was wearing an old bathrobe and 
leaning against the far wall, grinning stupidly. There was 
something filthy and obscene about him. 

The other two were bending over someone who was 
propped against the side wall, near the far corner. I 
couldn’t see who it was, but I caught a glimpse of a pair 
of nylon-sheathed legs, and a skirt. The nearer of the two 
men stepped aside and turned around as the door slammed 
shut. 

Then the bomb went off in my head! The girl against 
the wall was Mary Kiernan! 

Yeah. My girl. 

There was a haunting, hunted rabbit look, in her eyes, 
and she had been crying, and was almost hysterical with 
fear and shock. Whether she recognized me or not I didn’t 
know, but she never made a break. I don’t really think 
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she understood that I had come in, but, now that it’s all 
over, I let her believe that she did and was smart enough 
not to give me away. 

My hands dropped into my coat pockets, over my two 
guns. The only thing I had to be happy about, right then, 
was the fact that I did have two, and that the big one, the 
.38, was in my right hand. 

There was nothing to do but wait. 

“Does she know where Malone is?” Blackie asked. 

“If she does she ain’t telling,” said the man who had 
turned around. “T ain’t been able to slap it out of her.” 
I marked him down as a good candidate for a black- 
rimmed hole in the head, 

“Did you have any trouble getting her here?” Blackie 
wanted to know. 

“None at all, boss,” the other man said. “We watched 
the boy deliver the telegram, and no sooner did he come 
out than she came out after him, in a hurry. She looked 
for a cab, and there we were. She jumped in, I tapped her 
on the head, and that’s all there was to it. We brought her 
in the back way, like you said.” 

J marked him down as another candidate. 

“Okay,” Blackie said. He walked over to Mary, his back 
to me. “Listen here, kid. We don’t want to hurt you any 
more than we have to, but you’re gonna tell us where 
Johnny Malone is—or else!” 

She focused her eyes on him, with an effort, and moaned 
a little. Blackie slapped her across the face. It was twelve 
minutes after eleven. She looked past him and saw me, and 
knew me, but I slowly shook my head. 

“Tt don’t know,” she said. 

“Maybe she don’t know, boss,’ one of the men 
suggested, 

“The hell she don’t,” Blackie snorted. “Maybe she don’t 
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know where he is right now, but she knows how to find 
him. That much we found out from her girl friend. You’re 
gonna tell us how to find Malone, kid, or you’re gonna be 
the sorriest little broad in New York.” 

“I don’t know where he is,” Mary whispered. 

“You know who he is, don’t you?” Blackie asked. 

“I don’t know who you’re talking about,” she said. 

He kicked her in the leg, not hard, but he nearly died 
then and there with a bullet through the back of his neck, 
fired from a range of about three feet. It would have made 
a hell of a big hole when it went out the other side. 

“Don’t give me that crap, kid,” Blackie said. “You're 
Malone’s piece of pie, and we know it. Whether you tell 
us or not, Malone’s gonna know that we had you here, and 
what we did to you—only we ain’t done nothing yet!” 

The big idiot in the bathrobe giggled. 

“You get one more chance to tell us where Malone is. 
If you tell us, okay. You get up and go home. If you muff 
it, then you'll get to go home later. But between now and 
then something’s gonna happen to you that you won’t like. 
This guy over here’”—~and Clegg jerked his thumb toward 
the throwback in the bathrobe—“is a freak. We’re going 
to let him take charge of you while we take some pictures 
—when he’s ready. See? If you don’t tell us where Malone 
is we'll have some bait that'll bring him looking for us. 
itll be the same difference, because he'll come alone, and 
you won’t go out one door until he walks in the other. If 
you can walk when my little helper’s finished with you, 
that is.” 

It was twenty-three minutes after eleven. 

“You want I should get the camera, boss?” one of the 
men asked. He got a nod, and left. I edged over to the 
light switch by the door, with my back to it so I could 
work it with my shoulder. 
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“Now,” Blackie said, “Are you talking or not?” The 
man came back with the camera. 

“1 don’t Know where he is,” Mary whispered. “And if 
I did I wouldn’t tell you.” 

The men stepped back, leaving her alone in the corner. 
“Watch this, Flynn,” Clegg said. “This is something you 
don’t see every day. Okay, big boy!” 

The freak smiled happily and shook himself out of his 
bathrobe. He was the most repulsive caricature of a 
human being that J have ever seen. He was an exaggera- 
tion of evil. 

Mary screamed and covered her face with her hands as 
he started toward her. He paused, rubbing his huge, dirty 
hands together obscenely—and I yanked out my .38 and 
shot him. 

At the same time my shoulder jabbed at the light switch 
behind me, the room went into absolute darkness, and | 
hit the deck, rolling away from where I had been standing. 

“What the hell, Blondy!” Clege yelled. “You gone nuts 
or something?” 

Sure I had. Shooting the freak and turning off the lights 
had seemed like a good idea at the time. It was the 
dumbest thing I could have done—short of not shooting 
him at all. But if the lights had been on I could have 
covered three guys with two guns as long as necessary. 
Now I didn’t know where the hell they were. But they and 
Mary were on one side of the room, and I was on the 
other. That was a bad place for all of us to be, and it was 
all my fault. 

Then somewhere outside, very faintly, I heard two shots 
fired. Then there was a quick volley of half a dozen or 
more, That wasn’t according to plan. All I could figure was 
that my boy, the driver of Smoothie’s—Blackie’s—car had 
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gotten suspicious of some of the strangers who were filling 
up the block and had pulled his gun. 

Then I heard a crash at the door downstairs, and the 
guard in the anteroom yelled “Cops!” at the top of his 
voice and opened the door of the room where we were. 
I threw a shot at him with the .32 in my left hand. “Cops!” 
he yelled again, and disappeared. 

There was a little light in the room, from the open door. 
“Well, V’ll be goddamned,” Clegg said. “You must be 
Malone, Blondy. That hair of yours fooled me!” 

“That bald head of yours fooled me, Blackie.” 

“You sure played me for a sucker, didn’t you?” he said 
bitterly. 

“You had me guessing for a while,” I said. “Then I read 
Bennion’s book. Let’s get up and get out now, those are 
cops you hear downstairs.” 

“Pm not that much of a sucker, Blondy. We got no guns, 
or you’d be dead when we go out. But we got your girl. 
Here we go, backing out behind her.” In the dim light I 
could see the three of them, one behind the other, and the 
one in front carrying Mary. They were moving carefully, 
always keeping her between them and me, and in the thin 
darkness I couldn’t risk a shot. 

“Turn out the lights outside!” Blackie yelled, and then 
1 couldn’t see a thing. “Goodbye, sucker—I’Il get you yet,” 
he shouted, and then there was no noise except the cops 
pounding at the downstairs door and the heavy breathing 
of the freak lying unconscious on the floor beside me. 

1 worked my way slowly to the door and kicked it shut. 
Then I stood up and switched on the light. The freak had 
a big crease across the top of his ugly head, but evidently 
it wasn’t going to kill him. I heard the downstairs door 
break in, and as feet started rushing upstairs I opened the 
door and stepped into the anteroom. A spotlight from the 
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street stabbed through the window, and I found another 
switch and turned on the light. 

Mary screamed something, and I looked around just in 
time to see the freak, a split in his scalp and blood running 
down his face, coming toward me. His big rock of a fist 
was coming toward me too, too fast to duck, and I went 
down with my head spinning like a top. He stepped over 
me and kept going towards Mary. 

The big bastard sure had a one-track mind. 

A familiar figure wheeled through the door and shot him 
again, and then I went to sleep for a little while. 
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XVITI 


“Come on, Johnny, wake up,” I heard Inspector Strat- 
ford’s voice saying. “Wake up, Johnny boy, we gotta get 
going. Time’s a-wasting, and we ain’t found Blackie Clegg 
yet.” 

Water splashed on my face, and the haze drifted away. 
The Inspector was kneeling on one side of me, and Mary 
on the other, and somebody else shoved a handkerchief 
full of ammonia under my nose and I came out of it. 

“He got away from me again, Chief,” I muttered. “He 
outsmarted me again. You better put me back on a beat.” 

“He can’t be very far, Johnny. A germ couldn’t get out 
of this block, there’s so many cops around it.” 

“What are you doing here?” I asked suddenly, wide- 
awake. 

He laughed. “I had to lead the parade. I was the only 
one they could find who knows what you look like. First 
time they’ve dragged me away from my desk for three 
years, and damned lucky I was here to shoot that ape man. 
They might have mistaken him for you!” 

“This is a hell of a time for jokes, Chief.” I stood up, 
felt for my guns. “Are you all right, Mary?” 

She was still white as a sheet, but she smiled and nodded 
her head. “I got a couple of bumps. Gee, I was glad when 
I saw you in there. They were going to give me a bad time 
if I didn’t tell them where you were—and I wasn’t. It’s 
all over, isn’t it? I think—I think Id like to go home.” 
I put my arm around her. 

“Sure, you can go home, Miss Kiernan,” Stratford 
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promised. ““We’ve sent for an ambulance. Johnny,” and he 
was all business again, “who the hell is this Blackie Clegg? 
You got a line on him?” 

“Yeah,” I said, “I got a line on him, only I loused it 
up.” He led me into the office, where Bennion still lay on 
the floor. A lot of cops and detectives I didn’t know were 
there. They all stopped talking as we went in. “Blackie 
Clegg has been the bartender down at the Royal Hotel 
ever since I’ve been on this case. He’s smooth bald, and 
looks almost twenty years older than he does when he puts 
on his black wig.” 

“He wears a wig?” 

“A good one, too. He was wearing a wig when he shot 
Jenson, the first time [ saw him. He put it on again tonight, 
because he wanted Mary Kiernan to know who was work- 
ing her over.” 

“Why the hell would he do that?” somebody asked. 

“Because he thought she would lead him to me. He 
thought that she knew where I was. The funny thing is 
that she didn’t. She didn’t even know what kind of a case. 
I was on, for sure. ’'d never mentioned Blackie Clegg to 
her by name, or even described him.” 

“Then why did he get her up here?” 

“He was looking for Malone. He had hired me to kill 
Malone, as soon as he found out where Malone was. 
Well,” I shrugged, “he knows where Malone is now, but 
Malone don’t know from nothin’!” 

“You got any ideas where we can find him. How about 
the Royal Hotel?” 

“No,” I said. “He goes off at seven.” 

Somebody came over and looked at me queerly, and 
then he turned to Stratford and said, “Inspector, this boy 
of yours didn’t make sense with that last crack. You know 
that.” 
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He was right. There was something I wanted to say but 
1 couldn‘t remember what it was. “I’m sorry,” I told them. 
“Tm still a little foggy, I guess.” 

And If was. All of a sudden everything was all mixed up 
in my head. The punch the freak had given me had 
scrambled my upstairs. “There’s something about a 
blonde, somewhere, only I can’t remember it, exactly.” 

“Come on, Johnny,” Stratford pleaded. “Where’s this 
blonde? What did she do? Where did you meet her?” 

“Gin and tonic,” J said. “Gin and tonic, that’s what we 
had to drink.” 

“Gin and tonic,” someone muttered, disgusted. “The 
only guy who can break this case and he’s gone nuts. Gin 
and tonic. Christ, this job is enough to drive a man to 
drink!” 

Something clicked. “That’s it,” I shouted. “Drive, River- 
side Drive! That’s where Blackie Clegg lives, only his name 
is Charlie! Chief, I remember it now. The blonde is 
Blackie’s wife, only she don’t know what he is. They live 
up on Riverside Drive.” I told them where it was. “Eight 
hundred and six!” 

“Get some people up there,” Stratford ordered. “Don’t 
take any off this job. That’d be in the Twenty-seventh 
Precinct—call them and give them the dope!” 

“Bennion had a book,” I said. “It was there on the desk. 
He knew enough to get himself killed.” 

Three detectives grabbed for the book and started going 
through it. 

“This is Bennion on the floor, ain’t it?” somebody else 
asked me. ““Who broke his neck, Clegg?” 

I nodded. 

Another detective came in the door and walked up to 
Stratford. “Inspector,” he reported, “this block is sealed 
off. Nobody’s gone out, I'll swear to that. We’ve had men 
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on all the roofs, on every fire escape, at every door. We 
got spotiights on the windows. We’ve got men in all the 
buildings. And yet the son-of-a-bitch is gone!” 

“What the hell do you mean, gone?” Stratford growled. 
“How many were here, all told, Johnny?” 

“Blackie ... and the two guys in the little room .. . and 
the guard outside . . . and maybe another one somewhere 
that I didn’t see. And then there was that big freak who 
slugged me. Maybe I shot the guard. I don’t know.” 

“That makes four, at least,” Stratford said. “And you 
say they have all disappeared? Why, goddammit, 
Lieutenant, that doesn’t make sense! Four guys can’t get 
through the gang we had out there. Have you looked in 
all the buildings—every blasted room and closet in the 
block?” 

“We’ve been through most of them, sir.” 

“And they’re gone?” 

“Yes. sir:” 

“Well, how thehell did they get out of here?” Stratford 
was bull-red by now. “They goddamned well didn’t pass 
me as I was coming up the stirs!!”’ 

“We think they went up two flights and then ducked 
into the building next door. There’s a door.” 

“You think? By Christ, Lieutenant, you oughta know, 
by this time. /’// go up and find out!” 

“I’m coming too, Chief,” I said. “I’m still on this case.” 

“The hell you are,” he snapped. “You're still silly in the 
head. When that ambulance comes to get your girl you go 
with it—as a patient. That’s an order!” 

My heart sank as I followed him out of Blackie’s office. 
And then I saw that Mary was gone. “Where’s that girl?” 
{ demanded. “What happened to her?” 

“Who? That girl who was here when we got here?” a , 
detective answered. “She passed out again, and then an 
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ambulance came and a couple of interns took her away. 
They musta left twenty minutes ago.” 

“Hey, Chief,” I yelled, running after him, “the 
ambulance left twenty minutes ago. I can’t follow out that 
order. Can I come with you now?” 

I saw him smile in the dimly lighted hall, as he turned 
and started up the stairs. “Come on, you crazy cop,” he 
called. “Nothing that can happen tonight is going to make 
you any nuttier than you are now.” 

There were three other detectives with us. “You say you 
shot one of the bums, Johnny?” the Inspector asked. “Did 
you hit him bad?” 

“I don’t know if I hit him at all, Chief. I snapped one at 
him with that little .32, but it didn’t knock him down or 
anything.” 

“We'll look for blood anyhow. You guys,” he called over 
his shoulder, “keep an eye open for blood. Maybe one of 
these thugs is shot—I hope.” 

We found the connecting door. There was a hall on the 
other side, and stairs leading up to a fire door. The cop up 
there said nobody had come up, and he had been on that 
post before the shooting started. So we took the stairs that 
went down, and followed them all the way to the basement. 

“Were you down here before?” Stratford asked the three 
cops with us. 

“Yes. sir,” one of them said, “I was down here. Didn’t 
find anybody.” 

The basement had a concrete floor. There was an 
enclosed furnace—a big metal box-like thing—and a hot- 
water tank and a lot of pipes. That was about all. Except 
a shabby piece of carpet. 

Then I noticed that the concrete floor, at the bottom of 
the stairs, was cleaner than the rest of the floor. There was 
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a rectangular patch, about as big as... . I picked up the 
shabby piece of carpet. There was a lot of blood under it. 

“That’s one I missed,” the detective who had been there 
first admitted. 

“You must have hit him, Johnny,” Stratford said. “Now 
we know they were here, anyhow. Looks like you must 
have caught him in a little vein, or something like that, 
and he held his hand over it until he got here. Then he let 
it go.” 

“Yeah,” I said. “And then where the hell did he go? 
Where did all of them go? Up the chimney?” 

“They sure didn’t go down the drain,” one of the others 
said ruefully. “Because there ain’t no drain.” 

“The hell there isn’t!” I shouted. “Blackie said we could 
jam Bennion down the sewer and he’d float out to sea with 
the next rain! One of you guys cover me while I open the 
door to that oil burner!” 

They weren’t in there, of course, but there was more 
blood on the floor—and there was a big covered drain. We 
yanked the cover off and looked down a long black hole. 
Water rippled somewhere below, and when we stuck a 
flashlight down the hole we could see a sewer, about ten 
feet below us. 

“Faith and bejesus,” moaned Stratford. “Now we got to 
go into the sewers after the bums. One of you guys go call 
the Sanitation people and get ’em up here to tell us where 
this thing goes. And if they can tell you where the end of 
it is, get some cops there watching for Clegg and his gang 
to come out.” 

“There’s a lot of manholes between here and there,” 
1 suggested. 

The Inspector just looked at me, sadly. “Sometimes I 
almost wish Blackie Clegg had never moved to New 
York.” He spat into the sewer opening. “J’ll go so far as 
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to say I wish he hadn’t even been born. Fifty million man- 
holes, more or less, and he may be popping out of any one 
of them. You know what else I wish?” 

“No.” 


“I wish I wanted to retire. If I didn’t like this job so 
much I’d do it. Hand me that flashlight, ’m going down 
and look around.” 

“Wait a minute, Chief. That’s no place for you!” 

“What the hell do you mean it’s no place for me?” He 
had his feet on the iron rungs that led down the manhole. 
“You mean I’m too old? I wasn’t too old to be the first 
man up those stairs, and PH me the first man down here, 
too!” His head disappeared below the level of the floor. 

“What are we going to do with a guy like that?” I 
asked the others. “Has anybody got another flashlight?” 
Nobody had. “One of you get a gang down here. Get 
some lights and ropes and stufl—and some long rubber 
waders, if there are any around. [ got an idea we’re going 
to get our feet wet.” [I stuck my head down the manhole. 
“Anything down there, Inspector?” 

“Not a thing,” his voice echoed back. “This damn sewer 
pipe is as big as a cave, and it’s got a foot of water in it, 
but there’s nobody here but me. I’m coming up.” 

His head and shoulders came through the manhole. 
“This sewer runs north and south,” he announced, stamp- 
ing his wet feet. “About five yards south of here it connects 
with another one running east and west.” 

The detective who had gone to call the Department of 
Sanitation returned. “The emergency squad will be here in 
a minute,” he said. “This hole drops into an old feeder 
that hits the main line south of here. It doesn’t connect 
with anything on the north, and they thought all the 
entrances were blocked off.” 
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“They were wrong,” Stratford growled. “Where does it 
go south of here?” 

“Into a crosstown line that comes out under a pier on 
the Hudson River, about four blocks west. I told the 
Lieutenant, and he’s got the street watched all the way. 
Of course,” he added, “they might have come up anytime 
in the last forty minutes. We’ve been here that long.” 

“Don’t say it,” Stratford said. “I know it already. All 
we're going to get is wet feet.” 

“Hey,” a voice called from the top of the cellar steps, 

“vou down there, Inspector Stratford?” 

“Yeah, ’'m down here.” 

“Sanitation squad.” A big man in long rubber boots and 
a hard hat with an electric light on it came down the stairs. 
“} hear you got some worms down in the holes. My name’s 
Joe Vitteli.” There were half a dozen men with him, all 
dressed for going underground. 

“They went down, Joe. They probably went back up 
again, (00, just as soon as they could. But | guess some- 
body has to go down after them and look around.” 

“It’s a hell of a way to make a living,” Vitteli said. “But 
if you say so, down we go. Is there going to be any 
shooting?” 

“Pretty good chance of it,” I said. 

“Then maybe some of you cops would like to come with 
us, [ hope? We don’t carry cannons.” 

“Ti send four or five cops with riot gear,” Stratford said, 
starting up the steps. “You take charge, Malone, and 
report to me, personally, as soon as you can. I'll be in my 
office.” 

“Send some boots, too,” I called. “I don’t mind getting 
shot at, but I hate athiete’s foot, and that looks like a good 
place to get it.” 

“Tt ain’t bad down there, bud,” one of the Sanitation 
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men said. “You hardly ever step in over your head. Except 
when we got a leaky bottom.” 

The cops showed up, and we got into our boots and went 
down the ladder to the sewer. It was a tunnel about five 
feet square, slimy-sided, stinking, black, and dirty. ““There’s 
560 miles of this stuff,” Joe Vitteli said. “Where do you 
want to start?” 
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XIX 


We found one man. He wasn’t Blackie Clegg. It was 
the guard who had been stationed outside Blackie’s office, 
in the anteroom. He had drowned, and we found him face 
down in a foot of water, with a .32 hole in his hip. It was 
easy to picture him, limping along, trying to keep up with 
the rest, getting farther and farther behind. Then, finally, 
alone in the pitchblack darkness, he slipped and fell. There 
was nothing he could hold on to with his hands. Maybe he 
got up and limped on, only to fall again, and again. When 
he couldn’t get up he lay there and died. 

And so I hated Blackie Clegg a little more, if that was 
possible. 

We sent the body up a manhole, and kept on. We 
checked every foot of that sewer, and all its connections, It 
was after five o’clock in the morning when we came to the 
surface ourselves—dirty, greasy, wet, stinking. I’ve never 
been so tired or so filthy. 

“Well, Malone,” Joe Vitteli said, “I guess we missed this 
time. Sorry we didn’t get the bums for you. Anything else 
you want us to do?” 

“Go on home and get some sleep,” I said. “And thanks a 
lot. It wasn’t your fault we didn’t find them. We just got 
started too late, 1 guess. You cops can shove off, too. I 
gotta keep on working.” 

We had come up at a manhole down near the waterfront. 
Like all the other manholes, there was a three-cop guard 
standing over it. They rang up a squad car for me, and I 
climbed into the back, where I wouldn’t ruin the uphol- 
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stery, and they drove me down to Homicide West, on 
Twentieth Street. 

Stratford was in his office, his feet propped up on his 
scarred desk, worrying a piece of cigar between his teeth. 
The oversize ashtray on his desk held the remnants of 
other cigars that he had chewed down to nubs. 

“No luck, Chief,” I reported, sagging into a chair and 
kicking off my slimy rubber hip-boots. “Blackie got away. 
Vm sorry. Maybe we'll have better luck next time.” 

“Maybe,” he said listlessly. “But [’m beginning to think 
he’s the Devil’s own spawn, and can make himself invisible 
or float through walls. No human could have gone through 
the mess of cops we had around there tonight. But that 
bastard ain’t human.” 

“What cooks now?” I fumbled in an inside pocket for 
a pack of cigarettes, found it, and then found one that 
wasn’t wet. “You got some matches, Chief? Mine are 
soaked.” 

He tossed one of his big kitchen matches to me, and J 
filled my lungs with smoke. “We figure he’s still in town, 
somewhere, and we’re doing everything we can to keep him 
here. We've got men at the ferries, the tunnels, the bridges, 
and the subways. We’ve turned up eighteen poor guys who 
had the bad luck to be wearing black wigs. Every citizen 
who’s out tonight has been told to take off his hat. Five 
hundred thousand bald men, more or less, have been 
questioned. Not a single damned one of them had any 
trouble proving he wasn’t Blackie Clegg. I tell you, Johnny, 
the guy’s uncanny! Not only that, but he’s smart.” 

“How about his wife?” 

“You mean Mrs. Charles Tremaine? Either she don’t 
know from nothing or else she’s as slick as he is. I figure 
she just don’t know—there ain’t room for two people that 
smart in any one family. I talked to her for almost three 
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hours. Levitt, the D.A.’s bright boy, was with me. What 
did we find out? Nothin’—but absolutely nothin’.” 

Charlotte Tremaine had met Blackie Clegg, or whatever 
his name was, only six months before, in Kansas City. He 
called himself a manufacturer’s representative — but she 
didn’t know (or wouldn’t tell) the names of any firms 
he represented. She had been singing in a night club 
there. Two weeks later they were married, and went to Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, for a honeymoon. After that they came 
back to Kansas City, and then they moved to Chicago for 
a while. He left her in Chicago and came to New York 
because he was offered a job in some kind of import-export 
business. When he found a place for them to live she came 
East to join him. She had been in New York for about two 
months. | 

“The Chicago cops know nothing. The Kansas City cops 
know nothing. The Hot Springs cops know nothing. There’s 
a Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tremaine registered at the hotel 
when she said they were there. A Charlotte Dupont, which 
was her maiden name, sang in the Cricket Club in Kansas 
City when she said she did. So we’ve got a guy with no 
record, and not even his wife ... hey! Wake up, Johnny. 
You'll fall over on the floor and break your arm.” 

I shook my head. “Sorry. I doped off. You were saying 
something about Hot Spring, weren’t you?” 

“I’d passed Hot Springs and was heading back East. It 
don’t matter. We didn’t find out anything at all. So now 
we got Mrs. Tremaine sitting up on Riverside Drive with 
two policewomen for company and twenty cops hanging 
around outside her door.” 

“How about the stiff we found in the sewer?” 

“Small-time hood from Brooklyn. Assault—acquitted. 
Assault—suspended. Carrying a gun—two years. Dead— 
can’t talk. Why don’t you go to bed?” 
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“Where?” I shook my head again. “Where do I sleep 
now? I don’t sleep so long as Blackie Clegg is stil] loose, 
unless I want to die in my bed of a hele in the skull.” 

“Well, take off those stinking rags you’re wearing and go 
flop out in an office somewhere around here. You won’t be 
bothered. Everybody I got is out looking for Clegg. Hell, I 
even got laboratory cops pounding the streets. And in case 
you wake up enough to start worrying about your girl, 
don’t. They got her turned in at the hospital with enough 
dope in her to keep her sleeping until noon. Now, go lie 
down! That’s orders.” 

I pulled myself to my feet and started toward the door, 
dog-tired. “Can somebody get me some clean stuff for when 
I wake up? They could go down to my place on Sullivan 
Street.” I told him where the key was hidden. 

“Sure,” Inspector Stratford said. “I guess I can send a 
car down there. And look, Johnny. You’ve done a fine job 
on this case. Don’t worry about it. I talked to the Com- 
missioner, and he’s pleased. Everybody knows you couldn’t 
have shot it out up there in that office. And you'll get back 
on the case as soon as you get some sleep.” 

So I felt better, and got a cop to open an empty deten- 
tion cell for me. I managed to wash some of the filth off 
my hands and face, threw all my clothes in the corner, and 
flopped on the bunk. 

They let me sleep until eight, and then a guy came in 
with a clean outfit and a cup of coffee and shook my 
_ shoulder. “Here you are, chum,” he said. “Drink this, and 
then get dressed. There’s some kind of a big wing-ding on 
at nine, and you’re invited.” 

“Thanks.” I gulped the coffee. “Any news—good, that 
is?” 

“Not a thing. Sixteen thousand cops in the streets and 
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not a thing. Morgue full of stiffs, but Blackie Clegg ain’t one 
of them, worse luck.” 

“T hope they’re saving room for him.” I pulled on my 
trousers, and transferred stuff from my dirty pants to the 
clean ones. “Because he’s going to be there soon.” 

“Yeah.. Or else you.” He walked away and I finished 
dressing. 

Stratford was still sitting at his desk, with his feet up. 
The only change that had taken place during the two hours 
1 had been sleeping was an increase in the stack of piled 
cigar crumbs. “You get any sleep?” I asked. 

“Hell no,” he said. “At my age I don’t need it.” 

“Any news?” 

“Well, we got over a hundred guys with black wigs. We 
got no Blackie Clegg, or Charles Tremaine, or whatever 
the hell his name is.” 

“} hear there’s going to be a meeting.” 

“Yeah. Here. It was going to be down at Centre Street, 
but I said I was sticking to this desk until we got Clegg. 
So the D.A. and the Commissioner are coming up. I hope 
they see what a lousy-looking office I got. Maybe I can 
get some money to have the place painted.” 

“Fill me in some more on what happened last night.” 
t lit a cigarette. “From the time I called the D.A.’s office 
from Peggy Nance’s apartment.” 

““That’s what I got to do when all the brass gets here. Go 
get yourself some more coffee. ’m saving my voice.” 

Fight of us crowded into Inspector Stratford’s office at 
nine o'clock. In addition to Stratford and me, there was the 
Commissioner, the District Attorney, Bob Levitt, a Captain 
from the Riverfront Squad, and a Lieutenant from the 
Rackets Bureau, and my old pal Clancy. 

“What are you doing here?” I asked, shaking his big 
friendly hand. 
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“Just an observer,” he said. “Also, I know Blackie Clegg 
—without his wig. Who the hell would have guessed that 
Smoothie was a killer? I always thought he was a pretty 
good old Joe.” 

“That makes two of us,” | admitted. 

“All right, gentlemen,” the District Attorney cleared his 
throat. “Let’s get this thing tied together, so we can get back 
to work. Malone, you’re first. Start when you found Clegg— 
whom you knew as Smoothie, the barterider—in your room 
at the Royal. I think we all know the case up to then.” 

[t’s no use repeating what I told them. When I finished 
Bob Levitt took it up. 

“It was pure luck, but I was working late, and was in my 
office when Flynn’s—Malone’s—cal}] came through from 
Peggy Nance’s apartment. The man on the board told me 
immediately. Then I called the Commissioner’s office at the 
same time I called you, sir. That’s about all I did.” 

“TI came to your office right away,” the Commissioner 
said. “You know it from there. We called Stratford here, 
and told him to take charge because he knew Malone better 
than anyone else.” 

“But you got me all the men I] needed, and had them on 
the spot in time, thank God. I hate to think what would 
have happened if they had been five minutes fate.” Strat- 
ford unwrapped a fresh cigar and jammed it in his mouth, 

“What started the shooting down on the street?” I asked, 
“That was what saved me.” 

“It was the kid in the Dodge sedan,” Stratford said, 
“There must have been twenty cops on the street—not 
that you could see al) of them. So the kid steps on the 
starter and before he has a chance to get the car in gear 
four cops in a prowl car swing in front of him. He whipped 
out a gun, and fired two shots at them. They went wild. 
Next thing he knew he was dead.” 
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“Who was he?” the D.A. asked. 

“No record,” Inspector Stratford answered. “At least we 
haven’t found any. No prints on file.” 

“Go on.” 

“Then I heard a little snap somewhere inside the build- 
ing and figured it was Malone’s .32. So we went in. But 
all we got was a big ape who had been shot once already. 
I shot him again. He’s in a detention ward, over in Belle- 
vue. The guy’s not right in the head. Can’t get anything at 
all out of him. After that we searched everything in the 
block, found where they had gone down the sewer, and 
went after them. We didn’t find them.” Stratford shrugged 
his shoulders helplessly. 

“You think he’s still in town?” 

“Sure, I think he’s in town. There ain’t a man who has 
gone out of this town since midnight that hasn’t been eyed 
by at least two cops. I don’t think he could have come 
out of the sewer and changed his clothes and left before _ 
that. We got no reports of anybody leaving as dirty as he 
must have been.” 

“So it boils down to this,” the District Attorney said. 
“Blackie Clegg is gone. His wife’s no help. The police in 
Chicago, Kansas City, and Hot Springs aren’t any help 
either—so far. Maybe they’ll dig something up for us, but 
we can’t wait that long. The Commissioner can’t keep his 
whole force on twenty-four-hour duty forever. We think 
Clegg’s still in town. We got two reliable men who can 
spot him, and that’s all. Malone and Special Agent Clancy 
here. We can find a couple more—the cops who cover the 
beat where the Royal Hotel is. But they’re from the same 
outfit as Bennion, and maybe we can’t trust them. Call it 
two for sure. 

“One of them Clegg knows—Malone. So we’re right 
back where we started the morning that Edward Jenson 
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got killed. Only Clegg has one more blue chip in his kitty. 
Now he knows what Malone looks like with his hair dyed. 

“But we’ve got a couple of new blue chips, too. We’ve 
got Bennion’s notebook—and if Bennion didn’t do any- 
thing else he found out a lot of places where Clegg went. 
We’ve had men out visiting those places—bars and barber 
shops and things like that. Of course, they didn’t find out 
anything. Now I’ve got a plan. The Commissioner agrees 
with me that it’s the best chance we have.” 

And then he outlined what he had in mind, and the 
rest of us kicked it around for a while. The meeting broke 
up half an hour later, and everybody but Stratford and 
Clancy and me shoved off. 

We just sat and smoked for a few minutes, Nobody 
wanted to say anything. 

Finally Clancy broke the silence. “Well,” he said, “it’s a 
good plan—if it works.” 

“Yeah,” I said. 

“Sure is going to be hell if it doesn’t work,” Stratford 
allowed. | 

{ got up. “Talking won’t help. ’'m going to go and 
collect my dirty clothes. Maybe I can get that suit cleaned. 
Some place with twenty-four-hour service can get it back 
to me to-morrow, and [ll start wearing it. That’ll help.” 
I walked back to the detention cell and gathered the suit 
and my shirt and shoes and underwear and socks together, 
tied a cord around them, and went back to the Inspector’s 
Office. 

“All right,” I said, “let’s get started.” 

“Operation Malone’s Neck,” Clancy muttered. “It 
couldn’t happen to a nicer guy.” 

Part of the District Attorney’s plan was for me to start 
walking around New York, visiting the places Bennion had 
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mentioned and any others I might think of where Blackie 
Clegg might be. If I saw him first, I'd try to get him. 
Clancy’s part was to walk along about fifty feet behind 
me. If Clegg saw me first, Clancy would try to get him. 
“Operation Malone’s Neck” was a pretty good name 
for it. 
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XX 


Except for the dust that had drifted in, and the hot, 
still air, my apartment on Sullivan Street was the way I 
had left it so hurriedly a little more than a week before. 
My own gun, and my detective’s shield, were still behind 
the false partition in the bathroom. I strapped the .38 
under my shoulder, and dropped the shield, in its little 
leather case, in my pocket. Then I shifted the extra .38, the 
one I had lifted from Bennion, to my left hip pocket. The 
.32 I tossed in a drawer. There was enought weight on me 
without it. 

Then, just to prove to myself that it wasn’t necessarily 
my last day on earth, I turned on the refrigerator so the 
beer would be cold when I came back to sleep there that 
night, 

The next stop was the Royal Hotel. Double-ugly, the 
desk clerk, was reading a racing form, and didn’t pay 
much attention to me, but he was willing to talk about 
Smoothie. That was because Smoothie’s many names had 
gotten into the morning paper. Mine hadn’t. 

“Whatta ya know,” he said. “You seen the papers this 
morning? The bartender, you know him—Smoothie—he’s 
the biggest thing in this town since Lucky Luciano. Didja 
know that?” 

“No.” 

“*No,’ he says! You oughta read the papers, Flynn. 
Smoothie—the bartender here, fa Christ’s sake. He’s really 
Blackie Clegg, that everybody’s been whisperin’ about fa 
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weeks. Jeez, he’s killed hunnerds of guys. Even cops. 
Whatta man! And nobody here ever knew.” 

“They know now,” I said. “As soon as I get my stuff 
together I’m checking out.” 

He started to chatter something else about Blackie Clege 
and what a great guy he was, and he was still talking when 
I got back. 

“Whatsa idea of leavin’, Flynn?” he asked. “On the lam 
again?” There was a knowing look—in his glass eye. 
“What shall I tell the cops when they come lookin’ fa 
you?” 

“Tell ’°em I’ve gone to see Smoothie. If Smoothie comes 
looking for me, tell him the same thing.” 

He leaned closer. “For a hundred bucks I won’t tell the 
cops a thing.” 

“T’ll bet you a hundred bucks they’ve been here already, 
and you've told them everything you know or could dream 
up.” 

“What kind of a jerk do ya think I am—a bum?” 

“Yeah, bum. I think you’re a jerk. Goodbye forever.” 
He was sputtering mad as I walked out the door, too mad ° 
to remember that my rent had only been paid for a week, 
and that I had been there longer. Swindling such a dead 
beat was good for my morale. 

It was about lunchtime. I headed for a restaurant that 
had been mentioned in Bennion’s little black book, walked 
right straight through it, carefully and with my eyes wide 
open, and took a table all the way back, in a corner. 
Clancy came in and took a seat at the front. 

Smoothie—or Blackie, or Charles Tremaine—wasn’t — 
there, but I kept an eye on the door while I was eating. 
Just one eye. The other watched the entrance from the 
kitchen. He didn’t show. 

When the check was paid, and the tip shoved beside my 
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empty plate, [ walked over to a phone booth along the 
wall and called Inspector Stratford. “You got anything, 
Chief?” 

“We're starting to get something, Johnny,” he said. 
“Fingerprints are coming through from Washington. Your 
friend Blackie used to be a lieutenant colonel in the Army, 
before he got court-martialed for running a black market 
in stolen stuff in France. He was a smart operator then. 
They never proved enough to jug him. You find anything 
yet?” 

“Not a thing. How’s Mary?” 

“She’s able to sit up and take nourishment. They still 
got her in bed, though. Stop worrying about her and get 
that goddamned Clegg, before he gets you, will you?” 

“Okay, Chief, Pll get him. I always wanted to find a 
lieutenant colonel in a spot like this. Too bad he wasn’t 
a full colonel, isn’t it?” 

“Too bad you don’t have more brains.” He hung up. 

It was just a coincidence that the restaurant wasn’t more 
than three blocks from St. Anthony’s Hospital, where Mary 
worked and where she was now in bed. Strictly a coinci- 
dence, And, since I just happened to be going that way, 
it seemed a good idea to stop in and see her. After all, we 
were engaged to be married. 

The receptionist didn’t recognize me at first, with my 
hair dyed, but I finally convinced her that I was Johnny 
Malone and had a perfect right to see Mary Kiernan. Not 
Only was she my girl, but as a detective it was my duty to 
interview her. 

“Two other cops have been in to interview her already,” 
she smiled. “I guess she can stand you.” 

Mary’s room was at the end of a long corridor on the 
tenth floor, on the corner, and she was lying in bed as 
I walked in. 
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“Johnny,” she said. “Oh, my darling—are you all 
right?” 

I kissed her. “Right as rain, sweetheart. You look pretty 
good yourself, What's the matter, taking a day off?” 

“Ym still all shaky and full of butterflies inside,” she 
admitted. “But I’m better now that you’re here. They told 
me you were safe, but they’d have said that anyhow. ’'m 
glad you came. I had to see for myself.” Her hand reached 
over and took mine. “That man—he’s the one you’re after, 
isn’t he?” 

“Um after him more than ever, now. Did they give you 
a bad time?” 

“They hit me on the head and knocked me out. And 
they slapped me two or three times. But—but it was mostly 
the way they looked at me. And then there was that terrible 
person, the one... .” 

“Shhh,” [ whispered. “Don’t talk about it. We got that. 
one, and we'll get the rest soon. I’m sorry [ couldn’t get to 
you sooner, but I didn’t know.” 

“I thought the telegram was from you, and you needed 
me. That was kind of stupid of me, I guess, but. . . .” 

Somebody knocked on the door. 

“That’s the nurse,” she said. “Wipe the lipstick off your 
face, I’m not supposed to have any excitement. Come in!” 

The door opened, and a man with a pistol in his hand 
walked in. He was bald as a billiard ball. 

“One peep out of either of you and the dame gets it 
first,” Blackie Clegg said. His left arm was in a sling. 
“Keep quiet and maybe she lives. She found you for me, 
Malone, and I'll keep my end of the bargain.” He closed 
the door. | 

“You’re a fool, Clegg,” I said softly. “Think it over, 
You're ten floors up. Every cop in town is looking for you. 
One bang out that gun and...” 
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“And this babe is dead. Don’t talk to me, Malone. I 
know where [ stand. And you’re the guy who can get me 
off the spot. Keep your hands up—high.” 

“What makes you think I'll help you?” 

“Because you don’t want to see this pigeon’s brains 
spatter up against the wall, that’s why. Now get up, walk 
over to the window, and take off your coat—carefully.” 

There wasn’t much I could do. Blackie was a desperate 
man, with a desperate plan in his cunning head, and the 
only thing on my side was time. That was running out. 

“Easy with the coat, Malone,” the voice behind me 
warned, as I stood at the open window. “This gun of mine 
is against her ear.” 

I dropped my coat on the floor, and stood there with 
my two guns sticking out like sore thumbs. 

“Quite a lot of artillery,” Blackie said. “Now, kid, you 
get up and go over and bring those two guns back to me. 
And don’t stall or reach for the bell or knock anything 
over, or your boy friend gets knocked over. Understand?” 

Mary understood. I heard her get out of bed, and then 
my two guns were carefully removed. 

“That’s a smart girl,” Blackie laughed softly. “Drop 
them on the bed.” There was a moment of silence. “Now 
get back in there and behave yourself. You can turn 
around, Malone, so you won’t be tempted to yell out the 
window or anything foolish. That’s right. Sit down in that 
chair and keep quiet.” 

The two pistols had disappeared somewhere under his 
clothing, but the one he had when he came in was still in 
his right hand. He sat down in a chair by the other 
window. 

“Okay.” I said. “Now what are you going to do, 
Colonel?” 

“You just find that out?” he asked. 
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“I found it out last night. Your prints were all over the 
place.” 

“Glad you told me,” he said. “VIl have to watch that. 
Now, stop trying to make a lot of chatter with me. We got 
work to do to get me out of here. You, Malone, are going 
to pick up that phone and call your boss and tell him 
you've chased me up in the Bronx, where Tremont Avenue 
crosses Bruckner Boulevard. You're not going to give him 
any phony street numbers, either. And in case you're 
dreaming up something cute, 1 know your boss is Inspector 
Stratford, and 1 know his phone number. I know a lot of 
other things, too, so you better make it good—or else.” 

“Then what—if I do it?” 

“You'll do it. You know damned well [ll kill this girl 
if you make even one little slip. And you'll tell Stratford 
to go up there himself, with all the cops he can get, and 
then..." 

There was another knock at the door. 

“Tell °em to come in,” he whispered, hiding the pistol 
under the sling on his arm, but keeping his right hand on 
it. “And be careful.” 

“Come in,” Mary called. 

{t was a nurse. “Oh, visitors, I see,” she said cheerfully. 
“{ guess you're feeling better, Mary, now that your boy 
friend is here.’’ She smiled at me. “Just have to see how 
you are, for the record, but I’ll bet you’re practically 
recovered.” ‘ 

The nurse stuck a thermometer in Mary’s mouth, held 
her thumb on Mary’s wrist, and looked at her watch. After 
seconds that seemed like years she finished taking the 
pulse, removed the thermometer, shook it, and put it back 
in the glass on the table. Then she made some notes on 
the chart that hung on the end of the bed. “There’s nothing 
wrong with you, Mary,” she announced. “We'll have you 
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up in time for supper. If you want anything, just ring.’ 
She went out and shut the door. 

“Smart kids,” Blackie admitted. “Stay as smart and 
Mary stays alive. Now, get on that telephone, ask for an 
outside connection, and call Stratford. Tell him what I 
said, and get him and his cops uptown—in a hurry. Tell 
him I’m holed up in a brick building and you'll have to 
gas me out.” 

“Suppose I don’t?” I asked. 

“Then both of you get it, and I shoot my way out of 
here. With three guns [’ll really raise hell, but it’s the only 
chance | got. Start talking.” 

I knew he was right, and I didn’t know where Clancy 
was, and I didn’t want to see Mary’s brains spattered 
against the wall, and I wasn’t quite ready to die. “Out- 
side,” I said, when the operator answered. When the line 
clicked and the dial tone started I dialled Homicide West. 
“Hello. Give me Inspector Stratford . . . Inspector, this is 
Johnny Malone . . . look, ’ve got him! Yeah, Clegg. No, 
but I got a tip and trailed him to the Bronx! Corner of 
Tremont Avenue and Bruckner Boulevard . . . north-east 
corner... he’s in a brick building and we’ll have to shoot 
him out... huh?.. . there’s five of us, and he can’t get 
out, but we can’t get in, either... okay, we'll wait!” My 
hand was shaking as I put the phone back. 

“You better hope he falls for it, Malone,” Blackie said. 
Pll wait here for ten minutes. There shouldn’t be anything 
but traffic.cops around Manhattan by then.” 

“What happens after ten minutes?” 

“{ kill you, you smart bastard, and then I leave. You 
got ten minutes to sit there and figure how you’re going to 
stop me. Only none of your plans will work, because 
before you can get across the room your girl will be dead. 
You saw me shoot Jenson. You know I don’t miss.” 
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The seconds ticked away. “How did you get out?” I 
finally asked. “Through the sewer?” 

“Yeah,” he said. “How long did it take you cops to find 
it? Too long, I’'d say. We were out a manhole on Tenth 
Avenue a quarter of an hour after we left you.” 

“Tt took us an hour to find it. The guy you left behind 
was drowned.” 

“Served him right, after the way he passed Bennion with 
a gun on him.” 

“What did you do to your arm?” 

“Slipped in that damned sewer and broke it. But then 
I figured if I went to a hospital and got it set I could hide 
out for a while in a private room. I came here because 
I knew your girl worked here, and sooner or later she was 
going to tell me where you were. You’re still the only cop 
who knows me on sight. It happened sooner than I 
thought. You ought to warn your friends, kid,” he said to 
Mary. “The word that Malone had come to see you was 
all over the place ten minutes after he walked in.” 

“What became of the other two guys who were with 
you?” | 

“You're awful conversational all of a sudden, aren’t you, 
Malone?” he sneered. “Go ahead. You still have six 
minutes. We all got out. We all went to a place we know 
of and changed our clothes. Then I got a taxi and came 
down here. One of them came down to see me this morn- 
ing and brought me this gun. Anything else you want to 
know? You still have five minutes.” 

“Yeah. Where the hell did you come from?” 

“That'll take more than five minutes, and if I tell you 
the dame here will remember it and maybe some of my 
friends will be on the spot. If the girl lives to talk,” he 
added. “Let’s just say I met some guys in the Army. They 
liked the way I did business. After I got booted out they 
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looked me up. So some of them went to work for me, and 
I went to work for some of them. I had a pretty clean nose, 
and knew how to run an outfit. I did wel] in Kansas City, 
better in Chicago, and the boss promoted me to here. Here 
things were tougher. You got two minutes.” 

“How about Montgomery and Rizuki, did you kill 
them?” 

“Sure. One minute and a half.” 

“The three guys who came to my apartment the day I 
saw you shoot Jenson?” 

“Punks. Hired ’em through a guy I know. They can’t 
tell anything. Forty seconds. Get out of bed, nurse, and go 
stand by the window. Stay where you are, Malone.” 

Mary, white-faced, trembling, walked slowly across the 
room, her eyes searching my face for some hope. I couldn’t 
show any, not with Blackie looking at me for the same 
sort of a sign. It was the toughest ten seconds I ever lived 
through. 

“You can go over and stand beside her,” Blackie said, 
evenly and coldly. “You can hold hands for the last time, 
you lovebirds. Pll wrap a pillow around this gun and the 
noise won't carry out of the room. Get going, because 
time’s up. Unless you want her to get it after all.” 

We were in a corner room, like I said, with windows on 
two sides. Blackie was sitting in a chair with his back to 
one of the open sides. I was sitting directly across from 
him, against a blank wall. As I stood up and started 
towards the other windows, where Mary was standing, 
I moved out of line. 

Two men with rifles, whom I had been watching for 
five minutes as they stood in windows across the street, 
behind Blackie’s back, fired at the same time. 
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“You were scared to death,” Stratford laughed. “You 
were still white as a sheet when it was all over. Don’t tell 
me you weren’t!” 

‘Scared, hell,” I insisted. “I was just mad because Mary 
had to lie there without knowing what was going on. She 
couldn’t see those cop sharpshooters the way 1 could.” 

“IT knew something was going on,” she said. “Just as 
soon as that policewoman who was pretending to be .a 
nurse.came in. What’s her name, anyhow—I’ll have to give 
her some lessons.” 

“That’s Mary Glover,” Stratford said. “One of the best 
cops we got. How’d you know she wasn’t a nurse? She 
jooked like one, didn’t she?” 

“She used her thumb to feel my pulse. No nurse would 
ever do that.” 

“Tll be darned,” the Inspector shook his head. “You 
learn something new every day. I'll have to mention that 
the next time I lecture to the girls down at the Academy.” 

It was Monday evening, and we were having dinner 
together at Bill Bertolotti’s, on Third Street. Blackie Clegg 
had died in Bellevue on Saturday morning. He had never 
regained consciousness after the two slugs had hit him, 
and so we couldn’t find out who his bosses were, even 
though we had a good idea. Somebody else would pick up 
and the waterfront rackets would go on. 

We weren’t worried about that. “Let the Rackets 
Bureau go back to work,” Stratford said. ‘“That’s their 
job.” 

“T don’t want any more of it,” I admitted. “How about 
you telling Mary how you had things rigged there at the 
hospital? We’ve had other stuff to talk about.” 

“Tl bet you have,” he smiled and lit a cigar. “Well, 
there wasn’t much to it. The District Attorney and the 
Commissioner had it pretty well figured out, if Clegg 
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actually was still in town, and if he was still looking for 
you. He’d tried to use Mary to catch you once, he might 
try to do it again. We put the story in the papers that she 
was confied to bed, in a private room, at St. Anthony’s. 

“Where we missed, of course, was when we didn’t figure 
that he was already in the hospital. We had a million cops 
outside waiting for him to go in. They could have waited 
until they dropped. 

“That policewoman was supposed to shadow you if you 
went to the hospital. She knew it was Blackie as soon as 
she saw him. I’d just hung up on her call when yours came 
in. Hell, I knew you were still downtown and not up in 
the Bronx—you’d called me not more than fifteen minutes 
before.” 

“It was a good thing Clegg didn’t know that.” 

“Yeah. And what the hel] kind of a police department 
does he think we have here, anyhow?” he sputtered. “Five 
cops not able to get one guy out of a building! One of 
them has to telephone for help!” 

“You had to get at least five hundred when [ had him 
in a building on Friday.” 

“That was different. You were in with him, and the 
place was full of helpless women, or something.” 

“What would have happened if Johnny hadn’t been able 
to step aside so the cops in the other building could 
shoot?” Mary asked. “They might have shot him too.” 

“Not those deadeyes,” Stratford winked at me. “They 
were brought up in poolrooms, and were going to bank 
their shots off the window sill. Of course, the way they did 
it was just as good, but not as fancy.” 

I laughed. “That calls for a brandy on me. We might as 
well celebrate in style, while we have a chance. Tomorrow 
you'll probably have me on another case, and I might as 
well relax while I can.” 
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